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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGD 
Wieeto 3 Congregational House, Boston. 

, Treasurer; John @. Hosmer, Publishing and 

hing Ag Agent. Offve in New York, Fourth Ave 

and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Beqsou aT SoctBTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subscrip. 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Josepb B. Clark 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate 
D. D. Nie cog om | ayy Don O. ée eltan, a&iso- 
ciate ‘Secretary; R. A. Be dD. tiona! 
House, Boston, Fach Representative. 

THE AMERICAN ne og ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second S w York. Mis- ions in the 
United Stakes, avumpeitatic phy educational atthe South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
ies, 615 Congregational Nouse ; Uhicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Ereeter, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY 
Aids in building churches and — es. Rev. Charles 


Richards, D. D., Secretary ; H. Cobb, = D.. 
Secretary Emeritus: a ah ims Hope, Treasurer, 1065 
East 22nd St., New York Rev. U. H Taintor, 153 
re St, Chicago, ai: ‘Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre 
fue. House, Boston, Mas: H. Wikoff. 

A. Building, gan Francieco, Cal. Vicia’ Secre- 


dunineimmnaia EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven + es. Tht 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir 
teen Christian sehools in Utah and nee Mexico. 
8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; F. Wilkine 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congre atiches House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston iy 
lard Scott, D. D.,'President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Secretary ae ‘Treasurer. 

The wtment, which is in charge of che 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur. 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, orat reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed J 4 appropriations from 
ness Department. contributions: from churches. 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

7 usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home readi Rec 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools. 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual apereee ations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Man 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers, Seeks permanent fund of 91,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. A. Stimson, D. D. 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. ‘and 
22nd St.,'New York; Treas. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 

1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 

Soe Geo. Gould; Fo svenre nt He Secreta Tg 
. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, 


-s Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the pon dg of New England. 


sts should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
end Society. Contabations from churches and 
individuals solicited, 


mae tng = 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) y hy: MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIBTY, No. 609 Congregational House. v. E. Em 
rich , D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
—. offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ul pit oe lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
m 61 — House, Boston. Rev. Uharies 

B. Rice, Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. @. Stan- 
ry Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

B. Palmer. 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the egtab- 


lishment and juny of Evangelical Congregessoeal 
Churches and Sox ay aos? = ston and its. ioe 
Henry E. Cob C. Kelsey, Treas. ; e Hi. 


Flint. Sec., 1OL ‘Tonavanan' St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MI8siIoNSs, Roo 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


m 704 Congrega- 
Treasurer; Miss 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Ros. 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RKRANNHEN 


May 8, Sunday. The Sabbatical Release.— 
Deut. 15: 1-18. 
There is no mention here of the Sabbath 
of the fields, when no crops or fruits were to 


be gathered and the poor were to eat. This 


ing into servitude. The stranger’s debt was 
to be exacted, the stranger slave was not to go 
free. This is an ideal picture of brotherhood, 
without poverty. 
perhaps, in some American Indian villages— 
where, however, all were poor. It was not 
to be realized in Israel [ v. 11). 


May 9. 
1-8. 


The Passover.—Deut. 15: 19-23; 16: 


by consecration of the firstborn. The beast 
redeemed. The absence of leaven was a 
memorial of haste. It was bread of affliction, 
not purer bread than that made with leaven. 


celebration. 
Jehovah for the most important religious 
service of the year. This family worship 


observance on earth. 


May 10. Other Feasts.— Deut. 16: 9-17. 
These feasts associated God with work and 


memorial of his goodness. 
Levite, the sojourner, the widow and the fa- 


is still a touch of the patriarchal in these 
pictures of country and village life. 


May 11. Justice.—Deut. 16: 18-20; 17: 8-13. 

Justice in the gate {compare Ruth 4: 
29: 7/f.]. That which is altogether just—‘‘ jus- 
tice, justice’ is the emphatic repetition of 
the original. From the court of the elders in 
the gate there was an appeal to Jehovah 


tral place. This was the king’s office—he sat 
as the supreme court of the people. David 
brought himself into trouble by neglecting 
this duty [2 Sam. 15: 1-6.) 
May 12. Idolatry.— Deut. 17: 
We must remember that idolatry was inter- 
woven with the whole life of the surrounding 
peoples. It was a real danger then, just as 
the worship of success is a real danger now. 
Note that the witnesses were to seal their tes- 
timony by becoming executioners. The hand 


ob 


He who accused must be prepared to slay. 


May 13. The King.—Deut. 17: 14-20. 

The ideal of a king was a brother—not a 
proud tyrant by inheritance like Rehoboam. 
We need an ideal like this for public life. It 
is commoner among us, perhaps, in those who 
are very highly placed than in petty offices. 
But every man should regard himself as of 
the brotherhood, serving all in whatever place 
God has called him to work. 


May 14. The Portion of Levi.—Deut. 18: 1-14. 
Jehovah was the priest’s portion—a barren 
ideality enough, if there had not been specific 
provision made for support through the offer- 
ings. But the priest was not to be idle. He 
had his work by which he earned what he re- 
ceived. The ministry is always in contempt 
when the people consider it a refuge for idle- 
ness. As a matter of fact a faithful minister 
is about the busiest man in a community, and 
earns far more than he receives. But not all 
ministers are faithful or energetic. Priests 
like Eli’s sons have been common enough. 





Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 St., Roxbury. 
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was a release of debts, which came on a fixed | 
year, but applied ofly to Israel; and a release | 
of slaves, reckoned from the date of their fall- | 


It came nearest realization, | 


Deliverance from Egypt was remembered | 


was for sacrificial eating, the child was to be | 


Remember that the Passover was a family | 


The father was the priest of 


is now perhaps the most venerable religious | 


harvest and made the round of the year a | 
The servant, the | 


therless were to share in the rejoicing. There | 


1; Job | 


through his priests, or the judge in the cen- | 


must confirm what the mouth had spoken. | 











to your satisfaction that your 

savings should earn 5 percen 
rannum, at the same time 
Absolute} tely safe. 

The INDt Al. pays 5 per cent, per 
annum—your money may be withdrawn 
at any time and bear earnings for each 
invested, 
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Per Annum . 
E should 1 
Rygewer ys W iiiveatizatethoronghiy the 

THa wot. - 
$1,700,000 annie our record and ihe 
SURPLUS AND earnings made during the puat 
| PRUFITS,  Livcanusamer. 
$ 1 60,000 ye are certain we can 
| 


eric for , iran ge and « endorsement 
of pr 4 and 





Siooes men 
Ask for booklet B. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1183-1135 Broadway, New York 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 
One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in ie and Trust Companies... 


















































neesvevevereccodsoccosiadoese 9 A 
hey aoe lected and in hands of ae 
,002,956.53 
| Intorset Soornad on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 
| $18,040,793.99 
Cash Capital $3, x 
Reserve Premium Fun 6,587 
Unpaid Losses 979,071.65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims $14,357.85 
| POOOE TG TOP TDNG. cass conc k cs cscyoccuey w 
P RWG BONN GB irises ccscduchsdabectesatcs 























Surplus as regards Policy- holders 


| JOHN H. ASHBURN, afr sident. 
ELBRIDGE G. wee 
PREDERIC G. BUSWiL Phiten “Sd 
. tee- 
AREUNAH M. BUTS, Secretary —— 
WILLIAM H. = NEY, Secretar’ >. 
HENRY J. FERR Ris Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


$9,574,751.49 


‘The Georgia Loan and Trust Co. 
of Macon, Georgia. 


Incorporated in 1883, Makes a specialty of handling 

| defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 

| closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 

panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 

| with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences Commercial agencies and beaks. 


& YEAR efiret Mortgage 6% Net Nef 


ARM LOANS 
Interest and principal epee in 
nce York ange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
© to $20 per acre on lands worth §60 to 875. Irri- 
gation, po Sada g failure. Eastern and Western 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros, Bank atietes san ee Falls. Idaho. 











IVSAPFE. 





alt, INVESTMENT, Agents of an old established and 
ys rae yer we offer an investment in 

prnmey oe 81 nd upwards, paying 7 —s cent. 

semi-annually. Full I particulans on request. 


OWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


100 Main St., OWENSBORO, KY. 





First Lien Mortgages on farms worth three 
times amount. Payment guaranteed and 
sold by First Bank at Stites, Idahe. 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. §gj/"Send for 
Catalogue. The C, Ss. BELL Co., illsboro, @, 


wore BELL FOUNDRY 


CHT RCRA, PRAL and CHINE BELIS 


8% 















bit © me A Penoae cous, 
Bw vy Reg 
wl EK VEELY & CC D" Ny. tle 
** Meneely Standard ” 


CHIMES, PEALS and LLS 


Heat Qualtty ONLY. The OLD MENEELY SQM 











ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AKO 


WASMINCTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. ~~ information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South eetiites: Boston, Mass. 

TALL CoMFoRT.—The old Mission Rocking Chair, 
with Spanish leather seat and cushioned back, is 
one of the most popular pieces of furniture ever 
offered in this city. Its lines and angles are the 
lines and angles of comfort. The example shown 
today in our advertising columns by the Paine Fur- 
niture Company gives a very fair idea of this de- 
lightful piece of furniture. It is offered at a very 
low price. 


St. Louis EXPOSITION TICKETS.— Excursion 
tickets to the St. Louis Exposition went on sale 
April 25. Three trains a day leave Boston via 
Boston & Albany and New York Central (10.45 
A. M., 2.00 Pp. M. and 8.00 P. M.), and beginning 
May 15, additional through sleepers will be put in 
operation. ‘‘ Westbound” gives detailed schedules 
and train service. ‘‘ Boston & Albany’s Exposition 
Folder” contains descriptions, illustrations, rates, 
maps, ete. Both folders mailed on receipt of stamp. 
A. 38. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
on route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 





EVERYBODY WAITING FOR THE ICE TO LEAVE 
MAINE’S LAKES AND RIVERS.—The notice regard- 
ing fishing in Maine which appeared a few days ago 
was somewhat misleading. The ice has not yet 
left the greater part of Maine’s lakes and rivers; 
in fact, Sebago and some of the smaller ponds and 
rivers are the only places where “‘ open water” has 
been reported. However, with the advent of warm 
weather, it will not be long before the Rangeleys, 
Moosehead and the other large lakes are ready for 
the fisherman. The Boston & Maine Railroad Pas- 
senger Department, Boston, will send a beautiful 
illustrated descriptive booklet, “ Fishing and Hunt- 
ing,” also a book giving the “Fish and Game 
Laws” of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundiand upon receipt of two cents in stamps. 


CATARRH, called an American disease, is cured by 
an American medicine, originated and prepared in the 
most catarrhal of American countries. That medicine 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures radically and perma- 
mently, in that it removes the cause, Cleansing the 
blo ‘of scrofulous and all other impurities. It over- 
comes all the effects of catarrh, too, and builds up the 
whole system. 
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Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


** Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Bible Analysed. Bible only. text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. scovrRLD, Begun 
ao b hege BS a after Gammsnietian 

nformation and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 64, 47 Broad St., New York. 
t Canvasrers wanted 
Special priceun u st. everywhere. 








—— JUST ISSUED !—— 


Devotional 
== Songs 


DOANE, KIRKPATRICK and MAIN 
new songs that will never grow old. 
old songs that will always be new. 


$25 per 100; 30 ots. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnable copy for exammation will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. , Now York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. “. & Pub. Society, Poston and Chicago. 





UCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS 
isto's, = tary Goods (Illustrated), 15c.. 
mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscri pone are indicated by the date of 


expiration on the address x a o— receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sen th the re’ ice. 
CHANGE OF DRESS.—Notice of Ay of address 


AD 

must reach this effice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
pa eh ln ye panes accordance with the almost 
versal wish of our subscri papers are continued 
until there isa 8) ate order to Lee In connection 
with such an order al a Spemaeee = ust be id. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at om 5 time, to 

take effect at the expiration ion of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the a. 114 inches to the column. 
Discou to contrac 


of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded non 11, 60 cents per line 
each insertion, net. — ” : 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Annual Tour to Norway 
Sweden and Russia 


Small and select party sailing from 
New York June 22, on the S. S. 
“ Majestic,” of the White Star Line, 
visiting the most picturesque fjords of 
Norway, the North Cape, the “ Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” Gotha Canal, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw 
and Berlin; 73 days. 

A few vacancies. Prompt application 
necessary. Rev. A. E. DUNNING, 
D. D., Editor of Zhe Congregationalist, 
and Mrs. DuNNING will accompany the 
party. 


Coaching Tour 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


Sailing from New York June 22, on the S.8 
** Majestic,”’ visiting the most interesting parts 
of the country by coach and four ; 69 days. 


Two Summer Tours to Europe 


Tour A, sailing July 2, from Boston on S.S. 
**Canopic,” visiting Italy, Switzerland, Paris, 
London; 66 days. 

Tovr B, sailing June 30, from Boston on S. 8. 
** Cretic,” visiting London, Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria; 80 days. 

Send for itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon St., ey Mass. 


faut THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


ph eee 
Folders and Information on Request. 
B.D. PITTS Agt., 308 } Cangres te, > Boston 


EUROPE tour tune pon pee $1 TO 
once for itsiaiettan. son kb Benin eaington K, NJ. 
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WHO IS THE CONDUCTOR? 
Others are now sharing our belief that the » Darepee 





conductor is just ust as important as the route; already 
have receive sits for places in next years e8, 
the leader being he only detail now definite e show 


here our faculty for this summer: 
H. H. POWERS, Ph.D. (late of Gouna). 
H. F. WILLARD (Harvard and U. of P 
C. LsBABCOCK Ph.D. ¢ Cornell). 
©. CZHEYL, B. 8. (U. of P 
O. P. FAIRFIELD, A. M. T hitrea University). 


c. B Oy! A. = (Oberlin College) . 
W. A. FRAY ‘ ‘ B. (of Cornell). 
E. W. CLARK. B. (Ripo n College). 


L. M. POWE ‘hate of Weils College). 
L. A. DAVIS, A. B. (Cornell). 

Parties of twenty under on senaante of these gentle 
men sail almost ae May, June and July for slow 
thorough routes. let giving details of a new kind 
of travel sent free. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
200$ Clarendon St., Boston, Mase. 
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____- Edueational 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 

Thorough theological training for college men and 
for those who are not or who lack Greek. Open to all 
denominations. Buildings, equipment, library, gym- 
nasium, excellent. Expenses low. Year opens Sept. 
22,1904. For Catalogue, etc., apply to 

Professor C. A. BECK WITH, Corresponding Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates only. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
fous Pedagogy. Seventy-first 


year begins September 28, 1904. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year September 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. Address 
Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantages gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS __ 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 37, 


Wellesley, Mass. College Preparatory. Two outin 

terms each year in mountain oe. A P an of unusual 

benefit physically and mentally. or circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about KOCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the oquy- 
ment and methods that are essenttal for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 
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Clean linen, clean, pure food and personal 
cleanliness are important requisites in the 
healing of the sick. On account of its pur- 
ity, Ivory Soap is the best for the ward and 


operating room as well as for the hospital 
for germ life by microscopists and chem- 
and is now in use in hospitals, training 


schools and for general medical and surgi- 


cal work, where the finest soap is required. 








It has been examined 


free from impurities, 























Educational Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS _ NEW YORK f 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college pre- 
eg & Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


* AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course pl i wholl 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparator 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation emnae, 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 








- OHIO 
OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 21, 1904. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KINC, President. 
A pasgrensive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and are. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
Teachers’ Course in Physical ining for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors, 1570 students this year. For 
information address the Secretar ys 
EORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 








WANTED All alumni, and former instructors in 
————<——«_ Monson Academy, to send their ad- 
dress to T. L. CUSHMAN, Secretary, Monson, Mass, 





for young women adding its specialty of Household 
nomics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. Annex 
department of household practice a decided success. 

For catalogue, address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








WANTED teachers, clergymen, and other educated 

men of business ability to represent us; 

weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, ualifica- 
& CO., New 


tions, Teferences. DODD, ork. 
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Event and Comment 


HE Third Church, Boston, better 

known as the Old South Church, 
has always stood for a liberal type of 
orthodoxy, for generous giving to all 
worthy causes; and for a high 
grade of pulpit ministration. 
For the past twenty years it has had as 
its pastor Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
whose growth in power, fame and range 
of influence has been one of the most 
conspicnous successes in the recent his- 
tory of the American pulpit. His church 
and society have seen the wisdom of vot- 
ing him that opportunity for rest, diver- 
sion, meditation, self-criticism, touch 
with nature and humanity, and renewal 
of body, mind and heart, which a some- 
what prolonged stay in foreign climes 
best affords, and he has accepted their 
generous offer in the spirit of one who 
looks upon it not as an opportunity for 
idle pleasure but of normal, rational prep- 
aration for arduous service in the days to 
come. Elsewhere in this issue is an appre- 
ciation of Dr. Gordon by one who has had 
opportunity to see and hear him much. 
We can but add our expression of the 
hope, in behalf of the denomination, that 
no harm befall the traveler on his way, 
and that he be spared long to serve us 
and the larger Christian public. 


Our Portrait 


HE secorfti Sunday in June has become 
fixed in the calendar as Children’s 
Sunday in this latitude, but farther south 
where flowers bloom earlier some Sunday 
in May is chosen. One 
phy ears i Serv- feature of this service 
ce for Children % P 
which has been widely 
adopted is the presentation of Bibles to 
the baptized children of the church who 
have reached the age of seven years. It 
is a recognition by the church of its re- 
sponsibility for its own children and a 
reminder to them that they have a special 
relation to the church. To distribute 
Bibles to all the children of seven years in 
the congregation, as is sometimes done, 
takes from the service its peculiar signifi- 
cance. Yet we have learned of a good 
many families whose parents have been 
trained as Baptists, or who for other 
reasons object to offering their children 
in jbaptism. As members of the church 
they feel that they and their children are 
discriminated against when Bibles are 
distributed to baptized children. They 
would be glad to consecrate their little 
ones to the service of Christ, and to 
promise to train them for him, without 
water baptism. We suggest that such 
parents be invited to bring their children 
for a consecration service on Children’s 
Sunday, along with those who offer their 
children in baptism. We believe that in 
many cases this step would help parents, 
strengthen the influence of the Church, 


promote family religion and give children 
a deeper sense of the privileges they may 
claim from the Church. 


HEN the pastor of a prosperous 

country church joyfully said, ‘“‘ Not 
a single crank in my church to waste time 
on,’’ we looked in the dictionary to see 
what a crank was. 
He is ‘‘one given to 
fantastic or impracticable projects; one 
whose judgment is preverted in respect to 
a particular matter.”” Happy indeed the 
church and pastor who do not have to 
waste their time and strength in counter- 
acting such projects or conciliating the 
projectors! But the great trouble is that 
cranks do not know that they are such 
and pastors cannot preach at them nor 
the brethren scold them in the prayer 
meeting. Why would it not be well for all 
of us—say at the time of the spring house 
cleaning—to examine ourselves in the mir- 
ror of the dictionary, of the Bible, of 
common sense and see if possibly we may 
not unwittingly be hindering the work of 
the church in our advocacy of the fan- 
tastic or impracticable? What strength 
we might thus add to the hearts and 
hands of pastor and people—yes, and to 
our own too? 


‘*Not a Single Crank ’’ 


HAT vigorous and promising organ- 
ization known as the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement is promptly in the 
field with the announcement of its three 
Hs a ai summer conferences, 
easure and From '@ one at Winona Lake, 
ee Ind., June 17-26; one 
at Lookout Mountain, July 1-10; and 
one at Silver Bay, Lake George, July 
22-31. This being an interdenominational 
undertaking, it summons its speakers 
from all the leading missionary societies 
and draws upon popular educators and 
pastors as well. The list includes such 
favorites on the platform as Samuel B. 
Capen, John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, 
Earl Taylor, Charles L. Thompson, John 
Willis Baer and many others. The rally- 
ing places are attractive summer resorts, 
and abundant opportunity is given for 
fraternizing and for exchanging the re- 
sults of varying experience. The solid 
work consists of Bible study and confer- 
ences, where practical methods of mis- 
sionary work in the churches are thor- 
oughly discussed. We hope Congrega- 
tional young people will embrace this 
opportunity of kindling their zeal and in- 
creasing their information with regard 
to home and foreign missions. It would 
pay almost any young people’s society to 
meet the expenses of a delegate, for he 
or she is likely to return far better 
equipped to lead his comrades forward. 


EW YORK State Baptists are taking 

steps toward the establishment of a 
Board of Ministerial Supply similar to the 
Massachusetts organization of which Dr. 
C. B. Rice is the 
secretary. He re- 
cently received a 
visit from Rev. Albert Coit, D.D., of 
Syracuse to whom the State Association 
of Baptists has assigned the responsibility 
of starting an agency which shall bring 
churchless pastors and pastorless churches 
together. Previously a committee had 
carefully investigated methods in vogue 
in various states and among different de- 
nominations and came to the conclusion 
that the best model in the country was 
the Massachusetts institution. Dr. Coit 
spent two days with Dr. Rice and his 
assistant informing himself fully with re- 
gard to the details of the work and at the 
close of his investigation expressed him- 
self as greatly profited by the interview. 
It is certainly a tribute both to Massachu- 
setts Congregationalism and to Dr. Rice, 
who, supported by an eflicient committee, 
has been the main spirit of the organiza- 
tion since its start ten years ago in an- 
other state, that another denomination 
comprising 150,000 members should now 
be patterning upon the methods which 
are working out so satisfactorily here. 


Baptists Patterning 
after Congregationalists 


HOSE who never visit the head- 

quarters in the Congregational House 
can hardly realize how much correspond- 
ence is involved and what an amount of 
material is being accu- 
mulated, much of which 
may serve as a basis for 
future Congregational historians. We 
often gaze wonderingly at the big case 
of drawers which line one side of Dr. 
Rice’s office, but he keeps his own secrets 
which even an inquisitive editor cannot 
induce him to divulge. It may be said in 
this connection that during the year just 
closing the office has been in correspond- 
ence in matters relative to the pastorate 
with over 200 churches and has had a 
direct and important share in seventy or 
more actual settlements. 


Another Year’s 
Work of the Board 


OME exigent questions will be dis- 
cussed, and possibly settled for the 
time being by the Methodist General 
Conference which: is opening its quad- 
abe tad rennial sessions at Los 
e Coming Metho- Angeles this week. The 
mee time limit of the pasto- 
rate is sure to occupy the attention of 
the body, as several annual conferences 
have instructed their delegates to use 
their influence to secure the revocation 
of the policy adopted four years ago, 
when the five-year limit was taken off. 
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The period of two years was fixed as the 
limit in 1804, in great part to make it 
possible for the bishops to keep the evan- 
gelistic forces moving without friction. 
In 1864 this term was made three years; 
in 1888 it was increased to five, and in 
1900 the limit was taken off altogether, 
so that Methodist ministers, under the 
law as it now stands, may be appointed 
for a year at a time, with the possibility 
of re-appointment to the same pulpit, 
year after year, without limit, in cases 
where circumstances make it advisable. 
In the crowded Eastern conferences the 
new rule has occasioned friction; the 
bishops have found it more difficult than 
formerly to make certain changes needful 
in the annual re-adjustment of the work, 
and their sentiment in some cases is sup- 
posed to be back of the present movement 
to reconsider the policy now in vogue. In 
the West there are fewer signs of restive- 
ness under the operation of the present 
régime. 


WENTY-FIVE women are among 

the 750 delegates to this Methodist 
conference. Their entrance into the law- 
making body of the denomination, with 
their rights guaranteed by 
both constitution and law, 
marks the consummation of 
a long struggle for the equalization of the 
laity with the clergy in this respect, a 
struggle which in 1824-80 occasioned the 
withdrawal, and, in some cases, the ex- 
pulsion, of scores of ministers and hun- 
dreds of members, who, with other adher- 
ents, organized the Methodist Protestant 
Church, one chief ground of the move- 
ment being the refusal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to take measures look- 
ing toward lay-representation in the an- 
nual and General Conferences. 


Women Fully 
Recognized 


HE consecration of Rev. William 

Strang of Providence as bishop of 
the newly created diocese of Fall River 
brought together a distinguished assem- 
blage of Roman 
Catholic clergy and 
laity last Sunday in 
Providence. The governor and Supreme 
Court justices of the state with other 
eminent officials were present, a fact in 
itself significant. The new bishop has 
a fine reputation for godliness, adminis- 
trative power, and eminent scholarship; 
and his coming to the place of bishop in- 
creases the strength of the hierarchy in 
New England. What is claimed for him 
and his fellow-bishops may be inferred 
from the sermon of the day: “On his 
brow you behold the miter of royalty; in 
his hand the crozier of power; on his 
finger the ring of unwavering fealty. . . . 
A bishop bestows priesthood, generates 
priests unto God, and the very existence 
of the Church is dependent upon him. . . . 
A bishop possesses jurisdiction by right 
of office, and a practically plenipotentiary 
power of binding and loosing. He is a 
legislator by divine concession, and his 
enactments have force even in eternity.”’ 
There is episcopacy full blown, and flow- 
ering out in 1904 in the colony of Roger 
Williams. In theory it is as baldly im- 
perial and aristocratic as ever was pro- 
claimed in the height of the Church’s tem- 
poral as well as spiritual power; but we 
venture to believe that if Bishop Strang 
tried to make factual what is here most 


Roman Catholics in 
Roger Williams’s Land 
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abjectly conceded to him by one of his 
priests, he might find that a democratic 
environment had created some measure 
of self-respect and assertion among the 
priests and laymen. 


HE measure of Pius X. as a diplomat 

has yet to be taken accurately, though 
indications point to greater success as an 
internal reformer than as a statesman 
dealing with the trained dip- 
lomats of Europe. Of many 
decrees issued by the new pontiff since 
his election, the latest is one on canon 
law, in which he sets forth the reasons 
for and the methods by which the eccle- 
siastical law of the church may be codi- 
fied, excised of all that is obsolete and 
brought up to date. The latest motu pro- 
prio breathes a note of modernity, of 
emphasis on efliciency, of hearty indorse- 
ment of the petition in behalf of this 
reform by a few cardinals and many 
bishops. To the end that the work may 
be done a pontifical council has been 
named, over which the pope will preside, 
and in his absence the dean of the cardi- 
nals. The entire episcopate is to be en- 
listed. Evidence is accumulating that 
the American Catholic prelates have 
made the pope aware that strict enforce- 
ment of the recent decree establishing 
the Gregorian chant as the standard music 
of the church cannot be carried out in 
this country now, and must come into 
force gradually. Thus it is in England 
also. 


Papal Decrees 


S the historian studies the transfer 

from France to the United States 
of the vast territory included in what 
was known at the time as the Louisiana 
Purchase, with all that 
it implied he comes to 
realize—as Professor 
Turner points out in the May Atlantic— 
that it was one of the most significant 
events in our national history, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of politics, 
economics, or comparative civilizations. 
Sooner or later the cession was bound to 
come, but it might only have come by 
conquest and after shedding of blood and 
vast treasure. Instead it came peaceably, 
and at a cost to us which in the light of 
its potential wealth seems ludicrously 
small. Elsewhere a contributor tells 
somewhat of the Christian zeal and en- 
terprise of the Protestants of the North 
who set about redeeming the territory 
to Christ. In that splendid ehapter of 
home missionary work Congregational- 
ists have had a noble part from the be- 
ginning; but too long we exercised a 
false modesty and self depreciation, and 
furnished the blood out of which other 
Christian denominations made bone and 
sinew. In due time we came to our- 
selves, and now we are busily at work 
building up our democratic polity with its 
intelligent, truth-loving adherents in terri- 
tory so long given over to Catholicism, 
Presbyterianism and Methodism. 


The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 


ITH enterprise, good taste and much 
civic spirit, architects, sculptors, 
captains of industry, administrative ex- 
perts, have built in St. Louis another of 
the great, ephemeral but beau- 

ce tiful cities in which to bring 
together peoples and their 

products from the ends of the earth. 
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The educational value of these exposi- 
tions it is difficult to overestimate. Both 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and 
the Fair of 1893 in Chicago, profoundly 
affected the zsthetic ideals of our people. 
The St. Louis Exposition, opened last 
week, bids fair to be broadening and sug- 
gestive in this and other ways. Its con- 
gress of expert scholars will transcend 
those of all previous expositions. No 
parliament of religion is scheduled, and 
we are not sorry. The gates were closed 
last Sunday, which is a good omen 


NOTHER case nominally involving 
the constitutionality of limitation of 
franchise among Negroes by Southern 
states has been passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court, and no re- 
as pcg in Court lief has been given to 
vie the Negro plaintiffs. 
The petitioners sought to restrain a ean- 
vass of votes in the Virginia congres- 
sional election of 1902, holding that the 
operations of the election officers under 
the new Virginia constitution were ille- 
gal. The court rules that what was sought 
to be prohibited has been done and cannot 
be undone by the court. It must be some- 
what dazing and paralyzing to the Negroes 
fighting for their rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution, to find themselves in the 
plight of a shuttlecock—first tossed aside 
by Congress, which declares that the rem- 
edies they seek are judicial if existent, 
and then tossed back by the judiciary, 
which says that the remedies they seek 
are political. Technicalities have been 
sought for on which to base court’s de- 
crees, prior and recent, and there seems 
to be no willingness to face the issue 
squarely and let the Negro’s exact status 
before the law be known. The New York 
Age, discussing the court’s latest decree, 
interprets it as proof positive that the 
Negro has nothing to expect from the 
Republican party or the Nérth—a major- 
ity of the Supreme Court justices being 
Republicans and Northerners—and that 
therefore the Negro in the coming presi- 
dential election should vote so as to teach 
the Republicans that the Negro vote is 
not a party asset, no matter what it does 
to the Negro. 


USTICE Brewer of the Federal Su- 
preme Court, in a dissenting opinion 
on a case involving the deportation of 
Chinese, rendered last week, condemned 
roundly the present law which 
Hostility to permits so much authority to 
the Chinese - : : 
immigration and custom offi- 
cials and which denies judicial redress 
to the Chinese and especially to those of 
them who are American born. He said 
that the courts were not so burdened with 
cases involving property but that they 
could take time to pass upon questions 


involving the personal liberty of Ameri-. 


can citizens, and he went on to point out 
that if we lose China’s regard and friendly 
esteem, built up by several generations 
of fair dealing in trade and in diplomacy, 
it will be but the reaping of the whirl- 
wind sown by our legislators’ craven sub- 
mission to the demands of demagogues. 
Justice Brewer always rings true on an 
ethical issue, involving the Christian 
treatment of races of men whom the 
Caucasian affects to despise. 
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USSIA formally and Japan inform- 
ally has let it be known that it will 
not listen to offers of mediation. Each 
Power has too much pride and too much 
valor to think of anything 
0 ager less than combat to the 
death now. But given de- 
cisive victories on one side or the other, 
and there may be a disposition later to 
listen to the words of a friendly Power 
like Great Britain. Russia has too much 
at stake in Asia to let peace be declared 
before she has had a chance to show mil- 
itary prowess on land. Japan has every 
reason to wish to demonstrate both to 
the Orient and the Occident that her 
power and skill are not confined to ma- 
rine combat. 


ATEST reports from vicinity of the 
Yalu River indicate that already this 
prowess has been revealed by the Japa- 
nese army under General Kuroki, that 
the Russians under Gen- 
er eri eral Sassulitch have been 
driven out of Kulien-cheng 
and Antung, that the Japanese army is 
now in force in Southern Manchuria, 
having by its superior artillery equipment 
and the audacious courage of the infan- 
try overcome Russian opposition, despite 
the advantage which the Russians had 
from entrenchments, forts and all the 
devices of an army in possession of the 
ground. If this decisive proof of the ca- 
pacity of the Asiatic soldier to attack, 
grapple with and overcome at close range 
the much stronger Caucasian is viewed 
in its larger bearings, it will be seen that 
the event is pregnant with much import 
to the millions of the Asiatic world who 
have been wont to believe that there was 
nothing to do but submit to the armed 
Caucasian. 





The Vital Pulse of Life 


How a familiar phrase, in the presence 
of a great thought or a great experience 
becomes alive once more and expressive 
of our spirit’s life! How it feels the 
touch of reality, as the brown meadows 
are now feeling the touch of spring! 
How true it becomes, how human and 
how consonant with all we know of the 
way in which life grows from less to 
more. ; 

“Thy faith hath saved thee.” Faith! 
What is faith? Itis not belief, although 
it may involve belief. It is not sur- 
render, although it may involve sur- 
render to a great power of life co-operat- 
ing with us and in us. Faith is the great 
inclusive word for everything which has 
to do with awakening life in us. Courage 
is a part of it and hope and love; humil- 
ity and self-respect; gratitude and peni- 
tence—and trust. 

What is faith? We may as well ask 
what isthe spring? The springtimeis the 
sum of a hundred things. It is the sun 
advancing toward the northern goal. It 
is the melting of the ice-bound stream. 
It is the tender leafage of the trees. It is 
the fragrant, upturned sod where the 
farmer sows his seed. It is the coaxing 
song of birds finding their mates. It is 
the prophecy of life. It is life itself, tak- 
ing hold of all living things and imparting 
to them its own thrill and joy. This is 
the spring. ‘ 

And what is faith? It, too, is the great 


power of life warming all things from its 
own hidden fires and drawing all things 
to itself; it is the melting of frigid, ice- 
bound hearts; it is the deliverance from 
fear; it is the impulse of courage and 
hope; it is the quickening of all things 
that can live within us. And this kind of 
faith ‘‘saves’’ us. What can it do but 
save and lift us up and lead us on and 
press us continually toward the realiza- 
tion of ourselves? 

Do we still ask whether faith has sav- 
ing power? The answer lies near. Are 
we in contact with the great forces that 
make alive? Are we quickened by the 
hopes and visions which glorify the 
world? Are we made tender by its sor- 
row, brave and strong by its conflicts, 
earnest and resolute in the face of its 
great and holy tasks? 

We have reached a day when we need 
no longer parley with scholastic phrases. 
But we have not reached a day, nor shall 
we ever reach it, when we can be re- 
leased from the necessity of gripping 
with eternal realities. We shall never 
reach the day when we need cease to 
grow, to be alive, to make response to 
the voices and the visions that call us. 
We have come already a long journey, 
but the journey is longer still before we 
shall reach the full stature of the sons 
of God. 

And just as long ago, eons and eons 
ago, it was a kind of faith which made 
the first rude creaturehood of the world 
willing to press on, ‘‘ refusing to risk its 
life in the current of the passing day,”’ 
so is it, now and forever, faith of ascend- 
ing quality and power which compels us 
to press on, refusing to sit down and be 
content and stagnant in any stage of 
growth. ‘‘ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the sure foundation of things 
not seen.”’ 

For every stage of progress, up the 
vast spiral of ascending life, we need to 
summon all the real and vital things 
within us, all hope and courage, all pa- 
tience and sympathy and love. We need 
to stifle and silence the unworthy things, 
the brutish impulses, the low-born pas- 
sions that bark at our heels. We need, 
in one word, to be alive. And if any 
tract of life has become torpid, if any 
faculties for better things have sunk into 
disuse, if the palsy of indifference has 
invaded any vital center of life, the word 
which needs to be spoken to these wan- 
dering powers is the word spoken of the 
prodigal son: ‘‘ He was lost but is found; 
he was dead but is alive again.”’ 





A Crisis in the South 

No part of our country has gained so 
rapidly as the Southern states in general 
prosperity during the last few years. That 
section is still poor as compared with 
some others. It is rich as compared with 
its own past. With its new sense of 
power has arisen an influential element 
of the white population determined to 
withhold from the Negro any education 
beyond the rudiments of knowledge. The 
whites have wholly in their hands the 
machinery of government. They pay 
the most of the taxes and control the use 
of the whole of the revenues. They are 
united in their purpose to keep the races 
separate in the schools and in their con- 
viction of the wisdom of such a course. 
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To maintain a system of schools for 
colored people is a large addition to the 
burden laid on them in providing schools 
for whites, many of whom contribute 
little for the education of their own chil- 
dren. In rural communities especially, 
which include nearly four-fifths of the 
population, the argument has great weight 
that the Negro must be a servant any 
way, and that education makes him a 
Tess willing and therefore a less valuable 
servant. 

The Conference for Education held at 
Birmingham last week was strongly 
against this view. It was natural that 
it should be. It was mainly composed 
of Southerners, but of those who are en- 
gaged in promoting education and have a 
statesmanlike estimate of its value. To 
close the 30,000 Negro schools, said the 
late Dr. Curry, would be to make ‘“‘igno- 
rance more dense, pauperism more gen- 
eral and severe, crime, superstition and 
immorality rampant.” Bishop Galloway 
earnestly protested last week against such 
a policy. Hesaid: ‘‘The boasted strength 
of our governmental institutions could 
not endure the strain. We cannot have 
a democracy for one class of our popula- 
tion and a despotism for the other. We 
cannot elevate and subjugate at the same 
time.’”? Yet sentiment in the South in 
favor of repression of the Negro, which 
even a year ago found expression only in 
occasional irresponsible utterances, has 
now taken definite shape in public ad- 
dresses, state elections and in the avowed 
attitude of such representative leaders as 
Governor Vardaman of Mississippi and 
Senators Gorman of Maryland and Till- 
man of South Carolina. 

On the other side are leaders who it is 
to be hoped are stronger, such as Gov- 
ernors Aycock of North Carolina and 
Montague of Virginia and the men at the 
front in the educational revival in prog- 
ress in the Southern states. Yet a South- 
ern educator who knows the South as 
well as Prof. 8. C. Mitchell of Richmond, 
Va., declares that the destiny of the South 
and of the nation is in the balance. The 
Richmond Times Despatch expresses its 
conviction that the followers of Varda- 
man and Tillman are in the majority. It 
says: ‘‘We have been slow to reach the 
conclusion, but it has become with us a 
conviction that most white people in the 
South, and for that matter in all sections, 
are opposed to educating the Negro, be- 
cause they believe that the Negro was 
made to be a slave to the white man and 
that he ought not to be educated out of 
that condition. They would educate him 
to be a good servant, but nothing more.” 
This paper says that “slavery as prac- 
ticed before the war was infinitely more 
humane, infinitely fairer to the black man 
and infinitely more creditable to the 
white man than this later day doctrine 
of Negro bondage.” 

In this crisis the North is not arrayed 
against the South. The humane and 
Christian people of the North are sum- 
moned to join with the most intelligent 
and patriotic citizens of the South in se- 
curing that education for all the South- 
ern people, white and colored, which is 
essential to the nation’s safety and pros- 
perity. In this movement minor issues 
may well be set aside. The question is 
not about social equality between the 
races or political opportunity for the Ne- 
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gro. It is a question on which the life 
of the nation depends. No class can deal 
unjustly or ungenerously with another 
class without inflicting on itself the se- 
verer blow. The question in this crisis 
is, Shall all classes of citizens receive 
such education as will fit them to share 
intelligently and with a patriotic spirit in 
the interests which are common to them 
all? 


A Political Forecast 


With the adjournment of Congress 
statesmen and politicians are free to re- 
turn to their constituents to account for 
their record, and to prepare for the com- 
ing battle of the ballots. Within two 
months both parties will have named 
their candidates, framed their platforms, 
and begun that struggle for votes which 
will end only next November. 

It is apparent that the party in power 
will rename President Roosevelt, and 
frame a platform indorsing the policies 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 
What the party in opposition will do is 
not so clear, either as respects candidate 
or platform. One thing, however, is 
settled, namely, the defeat of Mr. Hearst, 
who vulgarly obtruded his personality 
and thought to buy anomination. Messrs. 
Olney of Massachusetts, Parker of New 
York, Cleveland of New Jersey, Francis 
and Folk of Missouri each have follow- 
ings among Democrats, and if nominated 
would represent the point of view of the 
conservative, individualistic wing of the 
party, mindful of its Jeffersonian tradi- 
tions. Whether if nominated any one of 
them could command the whole-hearted 
allegiance of the radical wing of the party 
with Messrs. Bryan and Hearst as its 
most prolific spokesmen, is an open ques- 
tion. Indeed a calm survey of the condi- 
tion of the party of opposition reveals a 
cleavage within it that it will be difficult 
to mend, inasmuch as the radical wing 
have ideals of State action and super- 
vision of individuals quite contrary to 
and irreconcilable with those of Jeffer- 
son and the historic leaders of the party. 

We have settled our monetary policy, 
and that is not debatable. 

It does not seem now as if the race 
problem would enter into the contest, 
save as it is used in the South to hold 
most of the voters loyal to the Democratic 
party; but unless something happens be- 
tween this and November to accentuate 
race feeling in the South many citizens are 
likely to vote in accordance with their 
convictions on other vital problems of 
State. 

While there is evidence that both 
within and without the dominant party 
there is increasing desire for modification 
of our present tariff laws, in the direction 
pointed out by President McKinley in his 
last formal utterance on matters of State, 
nevertheless the tariff can scarcely be 
made the dominant issue. 

Newer and more stirring issues are to 
the front: national expansion or not; 
national or state control of corpora- 
tions, and the precise limitations of 
Governmental interference with and su- 
pervision of industry and commerce; con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional assertion 
of power by the executive; the wisdom 
or the eccentricity and dangerousness of 
the present Chief Executive, these are 
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some of the newer issues that are causing 
a re-alignment of voters, the rise of new 
and fall of old leaders. Each party has 
within it a conservative and a radical 
wing struggling for supremacy, though 
the factional division is more accentuated 
in the party out of power than in the 
one in power. 

The trepidation of business men facing 
a presidential campaign is less than it for- 
merly was, and the traditional slackening 
of trade and industry is not in sight. 
With Mr. Hearst out of the way the 
nomination of any of the men named 
above would insure a campaign freed 
from scandal or bitter personalities. On 
the issues to the front there is room for 
conscientious difference of opinion. The 
country, therefore, is to be congratulated 
that it may look forward to a contest 
among the electors free from objectional 
aspects, educational in its effects, and 
certain to reveal anew to a skeptical 
world distrustful of democracy that there 
is no safer source of absolute power than 
the people themselves. 





A Secret Disciple 


Nicodemus is the cautious man who 
dreads criticism and approaches mental 
decision by slow stages. He had heard of 
Jesus and his words and deeds with grow- 
ing wonder and admiration. Yet he can- 
not make up his mind to go boldly among 
the crowds to whom Christ speaks. He 
studies his habits, finds his stopping-place 
and comes‘under the shadow of night to 
ask the questions which have been gath- 
ering force in his soul. 

This quality of timidity comes to the 
surface in every appearance of Nicode- 
mus. He summons up courage to defend 
Jesus in the council, yet only by the ap- 
plication of a well-known principle of law 
and not as a disciple speaks for his mas- 
ter or a friend appeals for his friend. 
Even when he takes part in the burial he 
appears only as an assistant of the bolder 
Joseph of Arimathea. He is the type of 
a multitude, men who are half convinced 
of the power of Jesus, who share some- 
thing of the faith but little of the satis- 
faction which belong to the life with 
Christ. 

How then did our Lord handle this cau- 
tious, timid, slow-moving and yet persist- 
entseeker? Not by reproach for his timid- 
ity but by the challenge of the highest 
mysteries and the deepest thoughts. To 
him he presents the faith as a new life 
from above. To him he speaks of God’s 
power with men as a mystery like that of 
the wind that comes and goes for reasons 
that are beyond our thought. With him 
our Lord is notably patient, as he is today 
with many who are his secret disciples. 

If any man feels a timidity of soul in 
the face of the scorn or disapproval of 
men, if any dreads to put himself outside 
the current of thought that flows about 
him, the strengthening of his faith is to 
be found in the deep and not the shallow 
things. He must be set face to face with 
the great mysteries of God and of human 
life in order that he may gather courage 
to launch away with the winds of God’s 
Spirit upon the voyage for which Christ is 
pilot and master. Christ does not ap- 
prove his timidity or his silence but he is 
leading him to better things. 
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Note too that Nicodemus, after this 
great interview with Christ, appears in 
deeds of service. It was timid service, if 
you please, but there is hope as we read 
of his defense of Christ and recognize him 
as one of those who ministered to Jesus 
about his burial. The key to progress out 
of the timidity of faith is service. Let 
any one who dreads men serve men for 
Christ’s sake and the vision of Christ will 
already have become clearer. What our 
Lord dreads for the timid man is first shal- 
lowness of perception and then neglect of 
opportunities. For Christ in the minis- 
try of the Holy Spirit’s presence walks 
not in solitary places but among the 
haunts and homes of men. He who goes 
there in the spirit of Christ will surely 
find him and also find his caution and ti- 
midity growing into a courage which 
brings larger revelations of the Master of 
life and the Lord of all human souls. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting May 8-14. John 3: 1-21. 





Our May Christian World 
Number 


Our readers will find no lack of interesting 
material in this week’s issue. Dr. Gordon’s 
speedy departure for a lengthened stay in 
Europe leads us to put his picture on the 
cover. In view of the opening of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, the illustrated survey 
of Protestant religious forces which left so 
great an influence upon the Louisiana Pur- 
chase is especially timely. In Prof. George 
A. Coe’s tribute entitled, The Outlook for 
Personal Religion, are seed thoughts for many 
a@ sermon and address as well as illuminating 
ideas and good cheer for the laity. Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s article on Curiosities of Corres- 
pondence, is in a lighter vein than that in 
which he ordinarily addresses the public, but 
it furnishes a glimpse of his busy life in Lon- 
don and creates sympathy for the popular city 
clergyman to whom everybody feels at liberty 
to write. The article by Judge Tuthill of 
Chicago, while addressed to fathers and full 
of sensible counsel for them, may well be 
pondered by all who have to do with the 
problem of child training. The drift of last 
week’s notable conference in Birmingham, 
Ala., is given by our editor in chief. 

Other suggestive and informing articles are 
Dr. Dike’s A Concrete Case for a Scientific 
Method, Mrs. Smith’s The World’s Morning 
Watch, the W. H. M. A. at Lowell, the regular 


‘letters from New York, Chicago and Wash- 


ington as well as the budgets of church news 
from different parts of the country. All in 
all, this Christian World issue may not be 
unworthy to follow our special Easter Num- 
ber, words of praise in regard to which are 
still coming to us. 





In Brief 


The Boston Herald’s dramatic critic is to be 
commended for his denuneiation, April 27, of 
Dumas’ play Camille. 





The son of the author of ‘‘ My country, ’tis 
of thee,’’ a recreant and dishonest trustee! 
Sad, and symbolic, some would say! 





Edinburgh Congregationalists have form 
a denominational golf club. What next in 
the line of denominational propaganda? 


It will be generally regretted that the Home 
Missionary Society closes its financial year 
with a debt of $122,538, due entirely to a 
shrinkage in legacies. 








Hotels* and drug stores in Boston selling 
liquors to women have suffered the penalty of 
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withdrawal of their licenses. Police Commis- 
sioner Emmons’s new broom is doing a deal of 
sweeping. 


The annual meeting of the American Social 
Science Association in Huntington Hall, Bos- 
ton, May 11-13, furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity to hear live questions of the day dis- 
cussed by experts. 





The issues in the municipal election in Den- 
ver last week were so distinctly ethical that 
most of the churches, it is said, felt that they 
might legitimately turn their prayer meetings 
into political meetings. 





The tentative program of the National Coun- 
cil next October, which appears in another 
column, shows that the work of our benevo- 
lent societies is at least to have as great recog- 
nition as in any former meetings of the coun- 
cil, in fact, is to be its distinguishing feature. 


Edward Gould with his wife traveled down 
to Trenton, N. J., on a recent Sunday, expect- 
ing to do business with a well-known Quaker 
nurseryman there, but he would not be tempted 
by their prestige or wealth. ‘‘ We never have 
lost business by refusing to do it on Sundays 
and we do not begin now,”’ said the Quaker, 
by name Moon. May he shine ever! 





There have been rumors for some time that 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of City Temple was to 
enter the field of religious journalism, and it is 
announced now that on Oct. 1 next he will 
assume responsibility for The Young Man, 
hitherto owned and edited by Mr. F. A. At- 
kins. Some of Mr. Campbell’s friends haye 
financed the transfer. It will be interesting 
to see what City Temple’s gifted young pas- 
tor does with this new organ of expression. 





Students were expelled from Chicago Uni- 
versity last week for gambling, investigation 
having shown that the vice to a considerable 
extent existed within the university precincts. 
Superintendent of Schools Seaver of Boston, in 
his annual report just issued, dwells on the 
evils attendant on college athletics, and calls 
for franker recognition of sports and closer 
supervision in that certain obvious evils may 
be controlled or abolished. One of these evils 
is gambling. 





If Governor Herrick of Ohio ever had any 
senatorial or presidential aspirations they are 
blighted. The religious and temperance press 
of Ohio seethes with denunciation of his course 
in dealing with the Brannock-District Local 
Option Bill passed by the legislature. The 
Evangelical Messenger, Christian Standard, 
Religious Telescope, all denounce in unmeas- 
ured terms his usurpation of executive power 
and what they allege to be his subserviency 
to the saloon interests. They threaten polit- 
ical retribution. 





Justice Wilken of the Children’s Court, 
Brooklyn, discussing problems of boy-life and 
the relations of society to the boy disposed to 
err, said recently, what is significant com- 
ing from him, namely, ‘‘The hard and fast 
rule of ‘ Thou shalt not’ when it stands alone, 
requires also to have the kindlier and more 
Christlike message of ‘I will help you.’” The 
Decalogue symbolizes a dispensation of pro- 
hibition. Jesus came to symbolize sympa- 
thetic service, aid from on high, the love plus 
the justice of God. 





At a recent conference of missionaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church working in the 
South, held in Washington, D. C., Father 
Carroll is reported to have said that “‘ the 
Catholic Church alone can solve the Negro 
question. .. . Without the Catholic Church 
the Negro is doomed body and soul.’”’ The 
New York Age, an Afro-American journal, 
denies this and defends Protestantism. In- 
cidentally it asserts that white Catholics as 
well as white Protestants in the South set the 
Negro apart in pews reserved exclusively for 
them. This is not in harmony with the claim 


to superior democracy which Roman Catholic 
prelates often make. 





The new missionary vessel of the American 
Board for service in Micronesia is now in the 
dock at East Boston, undergoing repairs which 
require more time than was at first anticipated. 
She will not sail probably before May 20. 
Shares are being taken rapidly by Sunday 
schools all over the United States. A large 
majority of shareholders thus far have indi- 
cated a preference for the old name of Morn- 
ing Star, and Government officials will be asked 
to authorize the change of name from Sunbeam 
to the Morning Star. It is hoped that the 
repairs and painting will be so far along that 
the vessel can be brought to some convenient 
wharf in Boston and be open for inspection by 
May 12. 





The City Club of New York recently ar- 
ranged with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to fit up.a poolroom in New York 
city, the telegraph company agreeing not only 
to furnish the news service to be used in gam- 
bling but also an operator who “ would square 
the room with the police and the authorities.”’ 
Having for public ends obtained this direct 
evidence of the complicity of this great cor- 
poration with gambling under the ban of law, 
this club of reformers has now appealed to 
the directors of the Western Union for a frank 
reply as to whether they are willing to be held 
responsible for further partnership with gam- 
blers and lawbreakers. The directors are 
very highly reputed gentlemen and are pillars 
of society and the church, and of course will 
put an end to the service, however profitable 
it may be. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


How “ many a little makes amickle.” (Cen- 
tennial of.the Cent Institution, page 657.) 

A Catholic priest pleads for civic righteous- 
ness before a Congregational body. (From St. 
Louis, page 640.) 

An over-churched and under-shepherded 
community. (Under the. Snows of Mt. La- 
fayette, page 657.) 

A prayer box ina New York church; eight 
New York churches get together. (Both Sides 
the Brooklyn Bridge, page 656.) 

Generous remembrance of his native state 
by a son of New Hampshire. (Concord In- 
stitutions Enriched by Bequests, page 658.) 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


I heard Baron Kentaro Kaneko who, with 
the emperor of Japan and Marquis Ito, drafted 
Japan’s constitution, who has held highest 
place in Japanese Councils of State since he 
entered public life after study in America and 
Europe, speak at Harvard University, on the 
Far Eastern Question last week. I felt that 
in a way I was as privileged as one would 
have been who had heard Jefferson or Adams 
or Hamilton talk on the motives prompting 
the Revolution and the political principles un- 
derlying our Constitution. It was pleasant to 
hear Baron Kaneko pay tribute to Harvard’s 
potent influence not only upon himself, but 
upon Japan’s present Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and on Japan’s late Minister in Russia. 
These men together with Admiral Uriu, a 
graduate of Annapolis, who won the naval 
fight at Chemulpo, will always figure largely 
in the history of this epoch-marking war. 

Baron Kaneko is a master in the use of the 
ironic phrase. Those Christians among us 
who heard him, will not soon forget the effect 
upon us of his repeated iteration of that 
phrase, ‘* And yet they call us Pagans! ’’ as he 
would conclude his effective contrasts between 
the religious bigotry, cruelty and duplicity of 
the Russian Christians and the toleration, 
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kindness to wounded enemies and candor of 
the non-Christian Japanese. It is impressive 
and suggestive to hear a Japanese peer of the 
realm who in his home land is frequently un- 
just to Christianity, arguing to a Christian 
audience that one reason why it should sym- 
pathize with Japan is because if Russia wins 
all Protestant and Catholic missions in Man- 
churia and Korea will be suppressed. Baron 
Kaneko cited Jesus Christ’s message as set 
forth in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(which he told) as one that Japan had learned 
and was now trying to put in practice in all 
her dealings with combatants; he explicitly 
said that Japan stood for Christian, Anglo- 
Saxon ideals and spurned the charge that 
Japan aspired to lead Asia in war against the 
Occident. It was evident that he had his 
audience with him. 


* * 

I heard Felix Adler give an address to Har- 
vard students recently. His theme was Con- 
solation; his thought suggestive; but his 
manner of delivery was woefully unimpres- 
sive and constrained, surprising in one who 
has spoken so much to men. A strange en- 
vironment and an academic congregation con- 
gealed his blood, and left*him. frigid and im- 
potent. Yet for the thoughtful hearer it was 
worth while if only to show that his message 
is nothing more nor less than a modern variant 
of the old Stoicism. Labor, sympathy from 
others and for others, a certain capacity for 
endurance that may be innate, and recognition 
that life is essentially tragical—these are the 
sources of consolation for this teacher of those 
who like himself have given up orthodox Juda- 
ism. Preservation of personality and life in 
another sphere were assumed. God was re- 
ferred to as the Power making for righteous- 
ness. 

ai: ie 

There is more of this Stoicism latent in the 
thought of today than most of us realize. It 
often co-exists with a very ardent spirit of 
altruism, as in the case of Professor Adler 
and many of the social settlement workers. 
A leading journalist of the country who jour- 
neyed South on one of the Ogden parties a 
few years ago when Professor Adler went 
along told me that he was by far the most 
prophetic, ethical and noble in his deliver- 
ances on the race question while speaking on 
the trip, of any of the many distinguished 
men in the party. 





In and Around Boston 


The Old South Bids Farewell to Dr. Gordon 


Last Sunday Dr. Gordon preached the last 
sermons he will preach in the Old South 
Church until November. On May 24 he, with 
his wife and daughter, sail for Europe, to 
spend the summer mostly in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. Dr. Gordon will return in Novem- 
ber and remain until after Jan. 1, 1905, when 
he will return te his family in Europe not to 
return again until the fall of 1905. At the Ven- 
dome on the evening of the 27th of April Dr. 
Gordon gave a dinner to about fifty men in 
his congregation, more than forty of whom 
had served with him in an official capacity 
during his twenty years of service. Two of 
those present were the only surviving mem- 
bers of the committee which called him to the 
chureh, Messrs. Joseph H. Gray and John L. 
Barry. Music by Mr. Babcock, the veteran 
bass singer of the choir, speeches by repre- 
sentative men of the congregation, and Dr. 
Gordon’s blended wit, fragments of auto- 
biography, and testimony to his congregation’s 
fidelity to him made it a happy and memora- 
ble evening for all present. Fifty persons 
in the congregation had made up a purse of 
$2,500, which was presented by Senior Deacon 
A. S. Covell to Dr. Gordon and his family as 
a slight token of affection. It also was made 
clear to the assistant pastor, Rev. Allen S. 
Cross, that he might rely on the loyal support 
of the congregation during Dr. Gordon’s ab- 
sence. 
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College Women Appealed To 

Protestant Episcopal alertness was shown in 
the special service for college women held at 
Emanuel Church last Sunday afternoon at 
which Prof. George H. Palmer and Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie spoke. The church was crowded 
and the speakers got near the heart of present 
day problems which educated women face. 


Dr. McKenzie’s New Assistant 

The old First Church of Cambridge and Dr. 
McKenzie are to be congratulated on having 
secured as assistant pastor Rev. Alexander 
Bourne, son of Rey. Shearjashub Bourne. 
A graduate of Brown University and Andover 
Seminary, his equipment has been enriched 
by a year’s study of law at New York Univer- 
sity and several years’ post-graduate work— 
one at Harvard, where he held the Williams 
Fellowship. For four years he was associate 
pastor with the late brilliant and cultivated 
Dr. Street of Exeter, N. H., and for three 
years was active pastor of First Church, after 
Dr. Street’s resignation. Modest, scholarly, 
winning, his return to Cambridge will be wel- 
comed by many friends made in his former 
sojourn. Mr. Bourne’s work will be chiefly 
in pastoral lines with special care of the young 
people, including oversight of their enterprise 
at Riverside Alliance. During Dr. McKenzie’s 
summer vacations Mr. Bourne will have full 
charge of pulpit and parish. 


Cleansing the Lepers 


Last Monday the Boston ministers listened 
to an interesting description of the Mission to 
Lepers in India and the far East, from Mr. 
John Jackson, F. R. G.S. The work is inter- 
national and supplements that of the mission 
boards of the various denominations. It seems 
peculiarly Christlike to carry to these out- 
casts, “‘despised and rejected of men,” the 
message Of spiritual healing. In connection 
with the various mission stations are about 
3,000 Christian lepers, whose consistent lives 
show their renewed hearts. Each of these is 
an object lesson in practical Christianity which 
disarms criticism and leaves clever Oriental 
opponents no adequate argument. A specially 
needy and helpful feature is caring for un- 
tainted children of lepers, saving them from 
their parents’ tragic fate to be wholesome and 
happy members of society. Mr. Jackson’s 
personality is refined and churches will find 
him a scholarly and inspiring speaker. 


Joy in East Boston 


There was not a happier congregation here- 
abouts last Sunday than that of Baker Church, 
East Boston, which then first occupied its new 
$9,000 structure, and which is due largely to 
the persistence of its pastor, Rev. J. C. Young. 
Over 400 persons were present, several were 
received to membership and neighboring pas- 
tors, among them Rey. S. C. Bushnell and 
Rey. C. E. Beals, joined in the congratulatory 
exercises. The Congregational Church Union 
has aided this enterprise. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 


The annual election of officers was held 
after the monthly dinner of this club last 
week. Mr. George M. Butler is the president- 
elect, and Messrs. E. E. Horton and Waldo E. 
Pratt are vice-presidents. Messrs. E. F. Lord 
and I. T. Ripley will continue to serve as 
treasurer and secretary. Following the elec- 
tion Rev. W. R. Campbell and Dr. F. A. No- 
ble spoke on the demands of present day Con- 
gregationalism, Mr. Campbell emphasizing the 
large field of usefulness which awaits any 
man, lay or clerical, who will be ambitious to 
be an ecclesiastical statesman in the best sense 
of that word. He urged Congregationalists to 
have the institutional conception of religion, 
and not the individualistic solely. Dr. Noble 
spoke along the same line. 


A Quarter Centennial 


The Congregational Superintendents’ Union 
held its twenty-fifth annual meeting last Mon- 
day evening at Berkeley Temple, and though 
the quarter centennial of the organization will 
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not be completed till next November, this meet- 
ing was made especially interesting as mark- 
ing the long and prosperous life of the club. 
About two hundred members with their wives 
and other guests sat down to the tables, after 
which the president, Mr. E. S. Hathaway, in- 
troduced four pastors who made brief ad- 
dresses. These were Rey. A. A. Stockdale, 
Rev. Morris Turk, Rev. J. A. Higgons, Rev. 
James Alexander. The principal address was 
by Mr. S. M. Sayford on the Sunday School, 
a field for Evangelism. 





Canadian Movements in Church 
and State 


Church Union Again 

Since last writing this movement reports 
progress. First came a meeting of the de- 
nominational committees, then a joint one in 
Toronto, April 21. The latter was historic, 
and the earnestness of purpose, and calm, de- 
liberate reasoning of veteran leaders augur 
well for ultimate union. Union was unani- 
mously voted desirable and practicable, and 
the movement is profoundly impressing the 
public at large. Rev. Messrs. Hugh Pedley, 
T. Bradley Hyde and J. P. Gerrie have been 
the Congregationalists thus far represented in 
the discussion on Church Union in the Toronto 
News. 


What Next 

The question will now be referred to the 
Congregational Union, Presbyterian Assem- 
bly and Methodist Conference, after which 
a reference to churches and congregations 
may be expected. The two first named bodies 
meet in June, but as the conference is a quad- 
rennial gathering, and more than two years 
intervene before its next meeting, it will be 
long before anything practical can be done. 
Meanwhile the subject will be kept alive by 
discussion and education. 


Our Own Standpoint 

Congregationalists are enthusiastic over the 
movement—not that we are wearied with our 
hard struggle and small numbers. Our skies 
are brighter than for years, with debt removal 
campaign, home and foreign missionary ac- 
tivity, college gifts and endowments, and a 
closer fellowship of the churches. However, 
we find our distinctive principles largely ap- 
propriated by the other churches, so that dif- 
ferences are in theory rather than practice. 
This Congregationalism would be even more 
manifest in the united churches, while a union 
of forces would bring about incalculable good. 


Spring Associations 

These were held in Toronto, Brantford and 
Montreal, and were marked by good encour- 
agement in reports from the churches and 
common denominational interests. At To- 
ronto the formation of a Club was entrusted 
toa committee, while at Brantford and Mon- 
treal interesting reviews were made of the 
progress of Congregationalism in the two prov- 
inces. Dr. Scott, late of Ceylon, added value 
to the latter meeting by his lecture on mission 
work there. 


Here and There 

I regret to announce the serious illness of 
Mr. J. C. Copp, president of our Publishing 
Company and the retirement of Rev. R. B. 
Blyth from Victoria for a like cause. Rev. J. 
L. Gordon of Toronto will spend two months 
in the Old Land through the kindness of some 
of his people, who have also provided ticket to 
London and return. The veteran, Rev. Rob- 
ert Hay, tells of a glad work at Margaree. 
Our Montreal friends welcomed Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield, Mass., to their club 
meeting and college closing and profited by 
his vigorous address. 


Civic and State Affairs 


A severe yet wholesome lesson has been given 
in Toronto in connection with official wrong-do- 
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ing at the municipal elections. The terms of 
imprisonment are one and two years. The 
same city suffered a terrible conflagration April 
19, 20, and but for timely aid from a half-dozen 
other cities, including Buffalo, N. Y., the ten 
or twelve million dollar loss of property would 
have been greatly increased. The Ontario 
Parliament has weathered a trying session 
witha majority of three and is now prorogued. 
At the House of Commons the great railway 
debate is over and the Grand Trunk Company 
has the guarantee for its great undertaking. 
J. P. @. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 29 


Mrs. H. 8S. Huntington presided. Miss Stan- 
wood reported the annual meeting of Norfolk 
and Pilgrim Branch at Brockton. There has 
been an increase of more than twenty-five per 
cent. in membership the last year, which may 
be counted a guarantee for increased interest 
and gifts in days to come. 

Mrs. Bridgman, who has been much in the 
meetings of late and has brought many a 
cheering word from the Zulu Mission, ex- 
pressed her joy in this privilege and her regret 
at its interruption, now that she goes away 
for some weeks. Her work in translating has 
kept her busy during the months of furlough, 
and the result is likely to prove as useful as 
much of the work done on the field. 

Letters from Miss Gilson speak of the for- 
mation of a church at Chikore, and how en- 
couraging it is ‘‘to have even a few of the 
older men and women come out from heathen- 
ism.’ In the six schools of the East Central 
Africa Mission there are over three hundred 
pupils. ‘“‘ Thenight school is constantly grow- 
ing in interest and reaches some who have 
never before heard of God.” 

Mrs. Fuller writing from Mt. Silinda says, 
‘** Every one is busy who has the true mission- 
ary spirit.”” The making of a bicycle path is 
quite an advance in the convenience of travel- 
ing, especially in the case of Dr. Thompson, 
who often has to go many miles into a path- 
less country. When Mrs. Fuller says, ‘‘ I am 
still happy and find the natives more and more 
interesting,’ she gives the usual missionary 
testimony. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone told of mission meetings 
in Bulgaria and Macedonia, of the success of 
the Girls’ School at Monastir and reports work 
in Albania as well cared for in Mr. Tsilka’s 
absence. 








The Three Denominations in 
Ohio 

The meeting of Central Ohio Conference, at Mt. 
Vernon, April 19, 20, aimed to give impetus to the 
growing union sentiment among United Brethren, 
Methodist Protestants and Congregationalists. The 
three denominations were well represented by lead- 
ing men, the quality of the meeting was choice, and 
its temper fraternal to the utmost and strongly 
favorable to affiliation, which would have carried 
by a large majority had a vote been taken. Dr. 
McManiman, Home Missionary Secretary of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, made a ringing ad- 
dress on the Anglo-Saxon as the Chosen Instrument 
of God for the World’s Evangelization. Dr. Gladden 
preached on the True Expression of God, from 
Christ’s reply to Philip’s question, “‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen my Father.”” Addresses on the 
good things which each body could contribute to 
the others were bright, sympathetic, cordial and 
wise. United Brethren and Methodist Protestants 
want our Pilgrim legacy, principles of liberty, edu- 
cated ministry, and intellectual leaders; while we 
need evangelical fervor, some form of superin- 
tendency, and the rural American blood found in 
such volume and vigor in the other churches. 
Historical sketches of the three bodies were con- 
cise, illuminating, and tending to mutual respect. 
Rev. H. C. Colburn of Marysville, made a keen and 
balanced address on The Use and Abuse of Denom- 
inations; Rev. G. D. Black spoke on Lessons for 
Christians from the Springfield Mob; and Mr. 
Puddefoot closed, with the usual whirlwind, a meet- 
ing of unusual scope and effectiveness. J. G. ¥. 

+ 
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For twenty years pastor of an historic 
church, a much sought-after preacher, espe- 
cially to congregations of youth in the plastic 
stage of mental and spiritual growth, a writer 
of several books dealing with philosophy, 
theology, religion, literature and life, preacher 
Sunday by Sunday to the largest congrega- 
tions in Boston—save at Tremont Temple— 
congregations with an exceptionally high per- 
centage of men and including more students 
than any other in Boston—a great academic 
center, a leader of thought in the American 
pulpit, an overseer of Harvard University, and 
a present source of repute to the Congrega- 
tional denomination—such is Dr. Gordon. 

If, then, ere this month ends, he betakes 
him abroad for a year’s rest, it will not be 
because he is failing in health, but because he 
is carrying out a cherished plan of utilizing 
his fiftieth year as a time of rest and recreation 
and because the completion of a score of years 
of service at the Old South coinciding with his 
own half century of life, makes natural a 
season of change and calm, preparatory for 
the arduous service and constructive thinking 
yet to come in the next decade. At such a 
time of demarcation in personal and pastoral 
relations, an appreciation is in order. 


AN AMERICAN BY CHOICE 


** America spells opportunity,” it has been 
said, and consideration of Dr. Gordon’s career 
begins naturally with thought of how splen- 
didly the friendless, lucre-less youth from 
Aberdeenshire, the child of God-fearing, in- 
telligent, self-respecting and self-asserting 
farmer-folk, has matched the opportunities 
which this land offers to aspiring, genuine 
youth. 

Scotia has sent us some great divines, in the 
past— Witherspoon, McCosh, Taylor (William 
M.), but they came with characters formed, 
and with prestige already acquired, and an 
academic and esclesiastical stamp upon them. 
They never became wholly American. Dr. 
Gordon came as a mere youth, susceptible to 
a democratic environment. While ‘earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow’’ he had 
intercourse at night with the great poets and 
prose writers of English literature, and with 
statesmen like Webster and Lincoln. 

That he was ‘‘a lad of pairts’’ came to the 
attention of lovers of humanity and learning. 
In due time he went to Bangor Seminary 
where he graduated in 1877. Here a strong 
native bent toward things of the mind and 
spirit got its first re-enforcement from touch 
with formal scholarship, and mature men, but 
it was not as formative as the life at Harvard 
later. Following graduation there came a 
year of preaching to a congregation of typical 
New England country’ folk-at Temple, Me., 
where respect for essential American charac- 
ter as revealed in plain people was gained. 
Following this came Harvard University, in- 
separably identified with the noblest and 
most stirring periods of American history 
from the days of Samuel Adams on. The 
result has been that the lad from the land 
where Burns taught that 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp 

The man’s a man for a’ that 
has wholly and exultantly identified himself 
with our ways and our ideals, practicing as 
well as preaching the duties of American 
citizenship, which has not always been the 
case with British-born preachers in our 
pulpits. 

A DEMOCRAT 


A man of the people he still is a people’s 
man in the sense of being accessible to ordi- 
nary needy men, and ministering to universal 
human ueeds, both as preacher and adviser. 
His cup is in the replenished sack of many a 
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young brother Benjamin in the Christian min- 
istry. When life’s winter comes the frigidity 
of its external aspects will be tempered by the_ 
warm affection of those who in young manhood 
or at the beginning of their careers found in 
him a friend in need and in deed. Underlying 
all is his large masculine humanity. Virility, 
sympathy and abounding hope are of his es- 
sence, and the prophet-warrior in him exorcises 
the table-serving priest. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


It is interesting to speculate how differently 
latter-day history of religion and education 
in New England might have been written had 
Phillips Brooks been a success as a school 
teacher, or had Charles William Eliot accepted 
the position proffered him of superintendent 
of a cotton mill at Lowell, Mass. When, after 
entering Harvard as a special student and 
making his mark there as a superior student 
of Greek and philosophy, and after having 
been voted a member of the Class of 1881 asa 
mark of the special respect of the faculty, 
the time came for Dr. Gordon to make his 
choice between a pastorate already informally 
begun at Greenwich, Ct., and a period of study 
abroad on a Harvard fellowship—preparatory 
to returning to the Harvard Divinity School as 
a teacher of ecclesiastical history—another im- 
portant decision in the history of New Eng- 
land’s thought was made. 

Harnack may be cited to prove that an ec- 
clesiastical historian may be most eloquent, 
and Germany today has no man who is only 
a preacher comparable with Harnack as a per- 
sonal force. But would Professor Gordon 
have been the success of Gordon the pulpiter 
(what a difference one vowel or two makes!) 
and the preacher-theologian? He, at least, 
does not think so, if one interprets the first 
chapter of his last book, Ultimate Conceptions 
of Faith, aright. 

He was foreordained to be vocal, to be elo- 
quent. He had too intense an interest in the 
present—too profound a craving to mold the 
future—to be content with being a historian of 
the past and especially the ecclesiastical past, 
ecclesiasticism in him being at a minimum 
consistent with reasonable loyalty to institu- 
tional religion; and he was too much concerned 
with the task of interpreting life’s deepest 
meanings to sit himself down on Divinity Av- 
enue, Cambridge, and explore church origins, 
weigh polities and appraise historic creeds. 


LOYAL TO HIS CHOICE 


Choosing to be a preacher and a preacher- 
theologian, he has been loyal to his choice, 


seduction to the contrary notwithstanding. 


An orator who can make smiles and tears al- 
ternate as swiftly as Gough used to; whose 
touch is light enough for an after-dinner 
speech and the potpourri of small talk. and 
anecdotes which it requires, and is massive 
and weighty enough on occasion to shape pol- 
icies of State and Church—he has not been 
at the beck and call of patriotic, philanthropic, 
social and academic societies. 

His sense of obligation to his church and 
his own future, and not these organizations’ 
estimate of his duty to them or the conglom- 
erate known as society, has been decisive. 
Consequently there is no such body of secular 
oratory or literature by him as there was in 
the case of Beecher. His five books deal with 
Immortality and the New Theodicy, The Wit- 
ness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy 
and Life, The Christ of Today, The New Ep- 
och for Faith, and Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith. One was a course of lectures at Yale 
Divinity School, another a course at the Low- 
ell Institute, Boston, and another a lecture at 
Harvard. 


Thus even his output in literature, while it 
reveals discriminating study of and sympa- 
thetic reflection upon all of life’s aspects, the 
esthetic, as well as the ethical, the economic, 
as well as the spiritual, the form of thought 
expression, as well as thought itself, bears the 
stamp of the preacher or the teacher, and not 
the orator or critic pre-eminently. His choice 
recalls what Plutarch said of Pericles: ‘‘ There 
was, in the whole city, but one street in which 
Pericles was ever seen, the street which led 
to the market place and the council house. 
He declined all invitations to banquets and 
all gay assemblies and company.” 

It would be most unjust to intimate that Dr. 
Gordon is a recluse, that he is a man of books 
alone, that he does not consort with his kind. 
He says that he is what he is thanks to con- 
verse with the great masters of thought in the 
past, to long and thorough study of the New 
Testament and also to intercourse with his 
contemporaries. But broadly speaking, his 
place as a preacher today is due to concentra- 
tion of mind, heart and will upon the pulpit 
as a throne, and so conspicuous and pregnant 
is his wholesome example in this respect ina 
day of the clergy’s temptation to be versatile, 
omniscient and oraeular that authorities on 
the art of homiletics are citing him as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation.* ‘* This one thing 
I do,”’ and “‘ All things come round to him 
who will but wait,” are sayings that come to 
mind inevitably as his career is studied. 


THE THRONE AND ITS OCCUPANT 


Suppose we attend church some Sunday at 
the Old South. What shall we see and hear? 
If outward conditions are propitious, a morn- 
ing congregation of 1,200 people and an even- 
ing congregation of from four to eight hundred 
persons. The regular congregation includes 
many unable to secure pews for sittings in 
which there is a waiting list, but who come 
regularly. Aisles and steps are oceupied, and 
camp chairs accommodate those who sit under 
and about the pulpit. It is much the same 
scene that was enacted in Trinity Church 
when Phillips Brooks at the zenith of his 
fame was attracting clergymen from afar and 
off duty and the hungry, spiritually-inclined 
group of the student population of Boston. 
This, too, with no heralding in the Boston 
press—for it is singularly and inexplicably 
dumb about Dr. Gordon, and also without 
any of the extraneous attractions of a liturgy 
or a far-famed edifice. 

Congregational traditions and Dr. Gordon’s 
preferences decree that the worship shall be 
simple and genuine, a result to which the 
choir contribute by choice of anthems that 
are simple, not florid, and by intelligible 
renderings of hymns whose text the people 
have before them. Scripture is read by an 
assistant pastor who also leads in the congre- 
gational responsive service, and not until the 
pastoral prayer is there chance to sound 
the spiritual depths of the man hitherto in 
the background. 

He stands forth and talks with God in a 
brooding sort of prayer, conceived in terms of 
filial devotion to One whose compassion equals 
his might. The petition is surcharged with 
feeling about the great needs of humanity in 
genera) and his hearers and himself in partic- 
ular. It is neither hortatory nor declamatory, 
but supplicatory and consolatory. It dwells 
often on the joys and sorrows of domestic 
life. It is mindful of the burdens which states- 
men and public officials bear, and if any such 
there be who hear it, they must take heart. 
It is not so comprehensive that it is exhaust- 
ive or exhausting. It presupposes divine fore- 





*pp. 72, 73. The Making and Unmaking of a 
Preacher, Pres. William J. Tucker, 1878. 
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knowledge and yearning man-ward, yet nat- 
urally and boldly makes man’s needs and 
wants known. When it is ended you are in 
a worshipful mood, even if not so when he 
began; you are breathing a rarer air, in which 
God not only seems but is nearer. ‘‘ These 
are moments in which one hears the infinite 
and perceives the ineffable.’’ * 

With the coming of the sermon the man al- 
ters his mood. Disciplined activity supplants 
worshipful passivity; the critical, the horta- 
tory, the persuasive dominate the contempla- 
tive; the understanding and the will align 
themselves along with the heart; commanding 
gesture supplements word of mouth; where 
the eye was closed in prayer, it now is flashing 
from under shaggy brows; the God who in 
prayer was conceived of as a Father of Love 
is now depicted as the eternal Creator as well; 
and ere the discourse is done the discrimina- 
ting hearer has reason to know that he to 
whom he listens has a background of philoso- 
phy and of life, as revealed both in history 
and literature, on which to outline his inter- 
pretation of the unique life and message of 
Jesus. 

As an effective preacher for immediate ends, 
Dr. Gordon is at his best when he discards the 
manuscript and ranges free in his pulpit. 
Then there are the most soaring flights of im- 
agination, the most resistless gusts of elemen- 
tal feeling eloquently voiced; then ethical pas- 
sion challenges the understanding’s watchful 
criticism and says, ‘“‘I will be heard,’”’ and 
sweeps out and on victorious to utter its 
boldest word on evils, individual and social, 
defiantly rampant and needing rebuke. 

These are the sermons, that, when taken 
stenographically and revised somewhat in the 
ealm of the study, that if published, most 
truly reveal the many-sidedness of the man. 
They are quite as likely to have the largeness 
of theme and structural symmetry of the 
more elaborate, formal, written discourses— 
and something more, namely, the touch of 
homiletic genius, the range from the sublime 
to the humorous, the alternation of sunshine 
and shadow, laughter and tears, the swift, 
terse, just summing up of individual charac- 
ter and historical epochs (swifter and terser 
than Principal Fairbairn’s), the apt quota- 
tions from the poets he lives on and loves, 
and the infrequent but precious allusions to 
the experiences of his own career of struggle 
upward, and for a rational faith. 

Somewhat hampered, as he is unquestion- 
ably, by his manuscript when he uses it, yet 
like Dr. William M. Taylor he rises superior 
to its limitations, and by the largeness of his 
theme, the vitality of his interpretation of it, 
the strength and sinewiness of his language, 
and the appositeness of his allusions to history, 
literature and current life he makes his due 
impression. 

In preaching year in and year out to a crit- 
ical congregation, or in his many sermons to 
academic groups as he goes from college to 
college, he does well to state his fundamental 
opinions and convictions in the precise termi- 
nology which the written discourse allows. 
This is the most prudent method for the 
preacher-theologian. But those who have 
never heard him freed from manuscript, and 
dealing with a great theme, on a great occa- 
sion, to an expectant throng have never heard 
Dr. Gordon at his highest or best. 


RELIGION SUPREME 


It is thought by some that Dr. Gordon 
preaches philosophy more than theology, and 
theology more than religion. It would be 
futile to deny that a native bent toward phil- 
osophy and metaphysics not unusual among 
the Scotch has been supplemented by thor- 
ough study of the greatest philosophic minds. 
Nor can he be heard often as a preacher with- 
out realizing that he has a co-ordinating mind, 
concerned with the ultimates as well as the 
origins of life. His terminology as well as 
his thought reveals this. No doubt not afew 


* Amiel. 
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of his hearers and most of those who read him 
derive satisfaction from the implicit thought 
as well as the explicit word which reveal 
that ‘‘in the service of the spirit the years 
have brought the philosophic mind.”” Men 
go to hear Dr. Gordon preach primarily not 
because they think he has found the abso- 
lute truth, but because he adores the good; 
not because he loves wisdom, but because he 
has the wisdom of love, as Coleridge said of 
Channing. His optimism is the optimism of 
faith. His final word as to man’s way to God 
is that ‘‘it is not so much through the organi- 
zation of thought as through the order and 
necessity of life.’ His secret of power as 
man or as preacher or author is that he has 
what Wordsworth called, “The first great 
gift, the vital soul’’; and like Joubert has “‘a 
changeless preference of being’ to seeming.’’ 
Herhas no “‘art of subtle phrases that touch 
the edge of an assertion and yet stop short of 
it.’ He can opportunely withhold, but if he 
speaks the spade is called a spade, as Plutarch 
said of one of his characters; and when urging 
reform, like Ruskin, he is “‘ no seller of plasters 
nor ounces of civet.’”” His philosophical mind 
is subordinate to the child-faith,* and life is 
put above thought. . 

The keyword of his speech, written or 
spoken, is ‘‘mood,” and mood used not in its 
secondary and abnormal sense, but in the 
primary large, root-sense of its Anglo-Saxon 
coiners, meaning ‘‘mind, heart, soul, spirit 
courage, magnificence, zeal,’? and expressive 
of a personality in which the understanding, 
the emotions and the will are alive, the will 
regnant, the emotions strong but obedient, 
and the mind disciplined. He explicitly de- 
elares the ground of all theology to be Chris- 
tian experience of life, life being deeper than 
all thought and a practical denial being worse 
than a speculative denial of God. ‘* The vic- 
torious moral will, marching in the light of 
the moral ideal, is the great witness for God,”’ 
he says. 

Hence the ‘“‘august opportunity ” of his pul- 
pit throne has been conceived to be one of 
** moral dynamics,’”’ “‘ the consolation of moral 
self-respect ’’—the preaching of “ righteous- 
ness, so full of ideal splendors as to over-awe 
and win the heart, so instinct with power as 
to renew the imbecile will, stir it to persistent 
endeavor, and keep it in the great hope of ulti- 
mate victory.’’? This hope must, he contends, 
be connected with the historic Christ, the end 
of all preaching being that men may be brought 
to God. Like Jonathan Edwards and Marti- 
neau, also preacher-theologians and also cham- 
pions of idealism in philosophy, both in his 
theory of preaching and in his practice, Dr. 
Gordon has kept clearly and reverently in 
view as final and absolute the ethical end 
of the gospel’s proclamation. 


THE PREACHER-THEOLOGIAN 


Dr. Gordon’s permanent service as a con- 
structive theologian it is not the province of a 
layman to attempt to define; and it would be 
premature even were the writer competent. At 
least this may be said that he has not been and 
is not likely to be a negligible quantity. Proof 
of this is at hand in the severity of judgment 
passed upon him by those who still adhere to 
that which he has rejected. Certain it is that 
in an age of transition he has been a pioneer. 
Certain it is that at a time when many clergy- 
men have known the “dearly bought free- 
dom” of living under only “‘ occasional and 
vagrant insights’’ t of truth, they have found 
comfort and strength in the steady vision and 
voice of cheer of one who through storm and 
stress had emerged sooner than they into A 
New Epoch for Faith, a faith moreover based 
on an experience of mind and spirit described 
in a most valuable document of latter nine- 
teenth century spiritual history. t 

Certain it is also that in a commanding 





*pp. 120, 311,312. The Christ of Today. 


tp. viii. Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. George 
A. Gordon, 1904. 
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pulpit, accessible to the teeming impression- 
able student population of Greater Boston, 
there has been a preacher-theologian, who, 
like the New England divines of a former 
time has “‘ been the teacher of the people, the 
former of their minds in Christian belief, the 
thinker who [has] covered their existence with 
the power of a consistent thought of the uni- 
verse.’”’ Moreover, thanks to a native inde- 
pendence of speech characteristic of genera- 
tions of his forbears, and thanks also to his 
loyalty to a conception of truth which has had 
no place in it either for craven conservatism 
or sensational radicalism, and not least, 
thanks to the support of a church with liberal 
traditions and an open mind, he has made 
liberty of thought and speech possible for 
many other preachers.* 


THE AUTHOR 


His congregation of Bostonians, university 
and divinity school students are but a localized 
portion of Dr. Gordon’s flock. As an author 
whose books have a large circulation for their 
kind and have commanded the respectful at- 
tention of critics Dr. Gordon also must be reck- 
oned with. His books are dispersed in the 
studies and libraries of progressive pastors 
and laymen of all sects with English-reading 
adherents. They have been readable because 
vital in dealing with themes serious and sober- 
ing. The style neither consciously or uncon- 
sciously has been modeled on that of any 
writer. ‘‘Thestyleis the man himself.’”? The 
scope of thought is wide; descriptive words 
sometimes are superlative when the compara- 
tive or positive would have sufficed, the epi- 
thets frequently are Carlylean in withering 
blast. The terminologies of thought and of 
feeling interblend sometimes to the confusion 
of argument, but the horizon is wide, the 
sweep of thought compelling in its flood-like 
proportions; the coloring of imagination is 
rich and warm in its tints; the character 
analyses are penetrating and done with a 
great etcher’s few strokes; and the reflected 
light from classic and modern literature, from 
history, economics, psychology and pedagogics 
supplements the religious insight and philo- 
sophical idealism. 


HIS STUDY 


Were the record of Dr. Gordon’s commerce 
with the great minds of classic and modern 
literature as accessible as the record we now 
have of Phillips Brooks’s sources of nutrition 
it would be equally impressive; but, unlike 
Brooks under whom in Trinity he sat con- 
stantly while a student at Harvard, from whom 
he gained inspiration though not guidance and 
with whom he afterward had a noble friend- 
ship when they became neighbors as pastors 
on Copley Square, Dr. Gordon betrays natu- 
rally and unobtrusively in his sermonic and 
book output the fact of his omnivorous appe- 
tite. A bust of Dante stands ever before and 
above him on his desk. Photographs of Jon- 
athan Edwards, Edwards A. Park, F. D. Mau- 
rice, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Phillips Brooks, ranged side by side in 
one frame, stand close by. These are the 
master-preachers whose method and thought 
he studied; and ef these Maurice has been 
most influential. On the study walls are por- 
traits of Webster, Burnsand Tennyson. Por- 
traits of contemporaries, ephemeral periodical 
literature and all the “‘ crutch” apparatus of 
too many clergymen’s studies are absent. The 
impression one gets from the portraits and 
from the titles of the books on the shelves is 
that the upper room is a place where few save 
the immortals are ever welcome and where 
only the relatively permanent in thought is 
invited to take up its abode. 

The “‘ selective process applied to reality” 





* We ministers are as free as we have any need 
to be. And no man living [in the United States, or 
in the Congregational denomination?—G. P. M.] 
today has done more to win this freedom for un- 
padlocked lips in every pulpit than Dr. Gordon.— 
Iyman Abbott, dinner Old South Club, Jan. 30,1901. 
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has its bearings on literature and life for him, 
or, as he puts it, ‘‘ Since one can know only a 
few things, the literature of the past that has 
an accentuated susceptibility toward modern 
appreciation alone has a title... to atten- 
tion.” * 


Rich in the esteem and affection of his con- 
gregation and in close touch with the men 
who are molding the university and collegiate 
life of the country, aware that scattered about 
the world are those who, though not having 
seen him, still are nourished by him and love 





*p. 122. Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. 


him, Dr. Gordon has not been injured in spirit 
by any effort to limit his influence among Con- 
gregationalists. 

Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee— 

Thee and no other! Stand or fall by them! 

That is the part for thee 
is Browning’s voicing of a conviction that has 
been both a tonic and a consolation to him dur- 
ing past strife and misunderstanding. But no 
one rejoices more than he at recent evidence 
that most of his brethren honor, trust and 
love him; and in an atmosphere of just appre- 
ciation and confidence he will ripen as only a 
lover of Love can. 





Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


The Home of Grace Greenwood 

More books, articles and descriptive letters 
are written for publication from Washington 
by women than from any other city in the 
country. Pioneer in the list of capital pen- 
women was Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Lippin- 
ecott. Her recent death at the home of her 
daughter, in a Northern city, occurred but a 
few weeks after the tearing down of the 
houses on Square 690, to make room for the 
new office building for the members of the 
House of Representatives. When it is com- 
pleted, each congressman will have his pri- 
vate office, as well as committee-room. But 
visitors can no longer be shown the alley con- 
taining the old slum quarters, the house where 
Benjamin Butler died, and the one adjoining 
of plain red brick, which was the home of 
Mrs. Lippincott the author of a number of 
books for young people, who through her de- 
lightful letters in the New York Independent 
was known all over the country.. Her home 
was the rallying place of literary and social 
circles that still continue in coteries known as 
The Literary Society, and The Neighbors. 


The D. A. R.’s in Town 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
D. A. R. began with a brilliant reception at 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, April 18, instead 
of on Feb. 22 as heretofore. The change 
was made in the anticipation of more genial 
weather. The main event of this unusually 
large convention was the laying of the corner 
stone of the new Continental Hall on the 
129th anniversary of the Battle of Lexington. 
The site is south of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
and faces the White Lot. An enclosure strewn 
with sawdust and marked by forty-five flags 
on as many standards was filled with benches 
fronting a large, roofed platform, canopied 
with flags and festooned with garlands of 
green. The officers of the D. A. R., a depu- 
tation from the S. A. R. and other notables, 
together with a body of Masons who were to 
assist, filled the stage, and a detail of police- 
men managed to keep the way to the seats 
clear for the delegates, alternates and District 
Daughters. A copper box large enough fora 
rostrum was filled with such a variety of doc- 
uments as never before were deposited in a 
corner stone. The design of the building is 
both beautiful and impressive; it will be a 
home for the Daughters who yearly come up 
to Washington in greater numbers, with added 
badges and lengthening ancestral bars. 


The New Foundry Methodist Church 


The new Foundry Methodist Church has 
just been completed and dedicated. Its name 
and history are interwoven with national 
events. During Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion a Mr. Foxall, who had removed here from 
the Quaker City of Philadelphia and estab- 
lished an iron foundry, was engaged in the 
manufacture of drilled cannon for the United 
States Government. In 1812, when the Capi- 
tol and other buildings were burned, a terrific 
thunderstorm prevented the destruction of 
the foundry, planned by the British. Its 
owner, @ Methodist, in gratitude to God built 


a chapel on the corner of Fourteenth and G 
Streets, and remembering John Wesley’s Old 
Foundry in London, as well as the singular 
preservation of his property, called it Foundry 
Chapel. The name has stuck to the organiza- 
tion, which has worshipped in various struc- 
tures on the same site for almost ninety years. 
It finally became so valuable that it was sold, 
and the congregation is now established in a 
handsome, commodious uptown edifice. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes were regular attendants 
at Foundry. 


Secretary Shaw on the Sunday School 


In the course of the dedicatory exercises 
Secretary Shaw, once a Sunday school super- 
intendent, made a strong speech upon the 
Study of the Bible. He stated that a close 
and connected study of the Bible has been 
crowded out of the school, the family and the 
pulpit. The Sunday school remains, and he 
urged that it be maintained as the place for 
searching the Scriptures, closing with these 
words, “Get into the Sunday school—there 
you will begin a study that develops your 
life.’’ 


Large Evening Audiences 


The crowded second service at the First 
Congregational Church has become so con- 
stant a factor in the religious life of the place 
that it ceases to be commented upon except 
by visitors from out of town. Then, if min- 
isters, they exclaim almost in tones of envy, 
How does Dr. Newman do it? He has congre- 
gational singing, makes full use of lantern il- 
lustrations, is thoughtful and devout in man- 
ner, selects subjects that instruct and elevate, 
and is never sensational. 

This winter the evening series of sermons 
has been upon Saints and Heroes of Christian 
History. One day a local paper inadvertently 
changed “heroes” to “‘sinners,” and that 
was no worse than the slip of the proof reader 
of the church bulletin another week that let 
the subject of an address, God in Battle, lapse 
into Girl in Battle. 

But people from other churches, and from no 
church are now so in the habit of leaving their 
homes, their papers, the streets for the First 
Church, Sunday evenings, that they need no 
newspaper notice to rally them. It is a down- 
town church, and through its scholarly and 
spiritual pastor reaches the masses with a 
message of blessing. 


A Foreign Missionary Society and Everyman 

A ladies’ foreign missionary society in this 
church has just been instrumental in getting 
the original play of Everyman to the city and 
had a benefit night. It was so wisely put be- 
fore the people that there was little objection 
on the part of the conservative element, and 
that disappeared when the nature of the play 
was understood. In fact, in several instances 
the ladies were taken to task for upholding 
anything so lugubrious. Aside from the sum 
of money realized, the ladies have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that they have called the atten- 
tion of some of our best people to a remarka- 
able literary and dramatic performance, and 
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that they are pioneers in the twentieth century 
among Christian people in a discriminating 
advocacy of the stage. ; 


The World’s Morning Watch 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH 


At Clifton Springs, N. Y., less than three 
years ago, the problem of applied, effectual 
Christianity for many under his professional 
care came to Herbert E. Baright, M. D., as 
one demanding his personal solution. 

“T was meeting so many Christians,” he 
said, ‘‘ who loved God, yet who had no abid- 
ing experience of his rest, joy, peace—states 
of mind and of soul, which do net. come by 
chance, but are definite resultants of obedi- 
ence to divine law. These people knew little 
of the power in prayer, they often doubted 
if God loved them, they nominally believed 
their Bibles, yet when the vicissitudes of life 
came to them, they had no first-hand, inde- 





* pendent knowledge of God; they could not 


find his comfort passages, or the tonic pas- 
sages. His peace, rest and joy which they 
thought they could claim at any time, eluded 
them, all because they had never really known 
God.” 

As the realization grew of this need of trans- 
forming theories about religion, into living, 
eternal principles, type-written Bible verses 
were taken in the rounds of professional 
visits, and friends were asked to make an 
individual, daily and devotional stydy of 
God’s Word. 

To begin a new day with the morning watch 
—to expect to feel the-hand-clasp of the All- 
Father, to take the benediction of his smile 
into all of its experiences, his ‘‘ Peace, it is I,’ 
into all of its joys and sorrows, is the blessed 
assurance which Dr. Baright has always 
coveted for those to whom he professionally 
ministers. 

Many persons have asked when leaving 
Clifton Springs, to have Bible study slips 
mailed to their homes. So numerous were 
these requests, that a small folder, Light of 
the Morning Watch, was prepared. This was 
soon inadequate to all demands, and several 
enlargements have been made, until now a 
publication called Daily Bible, which con- 
tains two courses of Bible studies, is issued 
bi-weekly. The Old Testament notes cover- 
ing a period of three years are being prepared 
by Prof. Wilbert W. White; the current New 
Testament course by Prof. James McCon- 
aughy of Northfield. 

The aim of this work is to arouse and edu- 
eate Christian sentiment to the present-day 
need of Bible study; and also, as an aid to the 
keeping of the morning watch, to provide in- 
expensive material—simple and devotional yet 
containing a scholarly stimulus to independ- 
ent thought and research. That this aim has 
been accomplished, and an acceptable plan 
evolved, is evidenced by the fact that within 
the last four months the mailing-list of Daily 
Bible, has grown from 5,000 to over 10,000; 
while the urgent need for developing and ex- 
tending this work has led to the founding of 
an organization, called The World’s Morning 
Watch. Letters from all over the civilized 
world bear witness to the marvelous influ- 
ence of the daily study of God’s Word in the 
lives of Morning Watchers. 

If you are neglecting the Biblein your home- 
life; if you need help for yourself or others, 
and desire to associate yourself or your friends 
with this work, write to The World’s Morning 
Watch, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





The World’s Morning Watch as an organi- 
zation requires no pledge as to the length of 
time the individual devotes to daily Bible 
study, or the method of his daily work; its 
earnest endeavor is to help establish a habit 
of life which sets aside some portion of the 
day—preferably in the morning—for system- 
atic Bible study and prayer, and for a quiet 
meditation before God. 
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Curiosities of Correspondence 


By Rev. R. J. Campbell, M. A., Minister of the City Temple, London 


A Mitror of Human 
Nature at Its Worst and 
Best 











ANONYMOUS LETTERS 


Mr. Bryce told me one day that he could 
remember Mr. Gladstone showing him a 
waste-paper basket full of anonymous 
and abusive letters received by the great 
statesman in the course of one morning. 
It has often been a puzzle to me to ac- 
count for the state of mind of the people 
who take the trouble to write these epis- 
tles to men whom they do not know, and 
of the inwardness of whose actions they 
are, therefore, not easily able to judge. 
I have been looking for three men for the 
last ten years, and have not yet succeeded 
in finding any of them—the man who 
makes the noise in a rowdy public meet- 
ing (he never sits next to me), the man 
who writes spiteful letters to the papers, 
and signs them ‘‘Pro Bono Publico,”’ or 
something of the sort, and the man who 
writes abusive anonymous letters to pub- 
lic men. There is, no doubt, one good 
reason, why it should be difficult to dis- 
cover the last-named party—he is, of 
course, a coward, and as he is not partic- 
ularly proud of his achievement takes 
care to keep it dark lest the man he seeks 
to hurt should be able to hurt him back. 
Of all the despicable creatures on earth 
I should think the writer of a venomous 
anonymous letter is the worst, and I am 
in the fortunate position of being able to 
say so without prejudice, for it so hap- 
pens that these gentry are seldom able to 
get at me. My secretary makes short 
work of their effusions. Sometimes I 
hear a sentence from one that happens 
to be specially amusing, but, as a rule, 
we have no time to trouble about them, 
and I do not learn of their existence. 

I have hitherto made it a practice to 
open with my own hand all letters marked 
‘private,’ and the reason for so doing 
will be sufficiently obvious to any one 
who knows anything of the pastoral work 
which is done by correspondence as well 
as by word of mouth. The anonymous 
letter-writer, or a variety of him, sus- 
pecting that such may be the case, occa- 
sionally marks his communication “pri- 
vate,’’ too. A glance at the signature is, 
as a rule, sufficient in such cases. One 
especially remains in my memory. A few 
weeks ago I replied, through another 
journal, toa lady who wrote from Boston, 
United States of America, in deep trouble 
about the eternal welfare of her only son. 
A week or so afterwards I found on the 
table of my private room at the City 
Temple a letter marked “private and 
urgent, from another broken-hearted 
mother.”’ I opened it myself, only to find 
that it was full of anonymous scurrility. 
I have since regretted that I did not read 
it through as a specimen of what human 
nature was capable of. 


ABUSIVE LETTERS 


Of course, abusive letters, though com- 
monly unsigned, are not always so. 
The mystery to me is why anybody ever 
wants to abuse anybody else, especially 
if he only knows him at a distance; but 


if none of these short-tempered people ex- 
isted life would not be half so humorous, 


* Dear Sir,’’ wrote one wise man, who 
had timed his letter to arrive on Christmas 
morning, ‘‘are you aware that the devil is 
preaching from the pulpit of the City Tem- 
ple, and seems to be getting on very well?’’ 


—and soon. Another writes: 


You are sending more souls to hell than 
all the other preachers of this country put 
together are sending to heaven. 

A compliment to one’s prowess, certainly ! 
And the writer means it, too, for he signs 
his name, and is, therefore prepared to 
defend his opinions, if I care to communi- 
cate with him, which Ido not. He isa 
theologically-minded layman, and there 
are battalions of him. Let any man who 
thinks that interest in theology is dying 
out take the trouble to investigate a min- 
ister’s letter-bag, and he will discover his 
mistake. 

The theologians most to be dreaded, 
perhaps, are ladies and retired army offi- 
cers. I do not know of which I am the 
more afraid. 

** Sir,”’ wrote one of the former, at the 
conclusion of a letter fifteen pages long (I 
only read the first six lines and the conelu- 
sion), ‘‘ if you will call upon me at such and 
such a number in such and such a square 
between three and five on Tuesday and 
Thursday, I will teach you more in detail 
concerning these truths, and will show you 
where you are so hopelessly wrong.” 


An army officer once pinned me in a 
corner. It appears he had sent a letter 
criticising some utterance of mine which 
he thought favored the Higher Criticism, 
and along with the letter had inclosed a 
pamphlet written by himself in reply to 
Canons Driver and Cheyne, and all the 
rest of the critics, British and German, 
besides. I had not noticed in the letter a 
sentence announcing this gentleman’s in- 
tention to call upon me. He came, and 
plunged at once, in medias res, with me 
at his mercy. He assumed, he said, that 
I had read his letter. I could not truth- 
fully say I had. ‘Well, then,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘you have, of course, read my 
treatise. Do you not think it a crushing 
indictment ; and do you not see the danger 
of holding intercourse with these men?” 
I stammered out that I had not yet been 
able to begin the perusal of the work in 
question. ‘‘ Where is it?’ he demanded. 
This was a poser, for I felt certain that 
my abandoned secretary had thrown it 
into the waste. paper basket ; and although 
I was personally guiltless, this would not 
avail me with an irate military theologian. 
There was silence for a moment or two, 
while we frankly regarded each other, and 
then I saw a twinkle in my officer’s eye, 
and knew I was saved. OQ, that blessed 
sense of humor! I said never a word, 
but as my guest rose to go he remarked, 
grimly, ‘‘ All right, I’ll send you another, 
and mind you read it.” I didn’t promise, 


though. 
TEDIOUS LETTERS 


The fact is, people with plenty of time 
on their hands and a very small total of 


correspondence do not realize the value 
of brevity in letter-writing, nor anything 
of what it means to receive fifty or a 
hundred letters by a single post. They 
write about the veriest trifles frequently, 
though, perhaps, to them trifles are not 
trifles. An old gentleman is coming to 
town the day after tomorrow—will I 
kindly find lodgings for him? He does 
not want to go toa hotel; the rooms must 
be cheap, and have a south aspect. A 
fond father suggests that I should drop 
in at Messrs. So-and-So’s business estab- 
lishment and make the personal acquaint- 
ance of his daughter, who has a desire 
to shake me by the hand. A lady wrote 
asking me if I could find a kind home for 
three kittens which she did not wish to 
drown, and which she believed to be fe- 
males! Another, an ardent anti-vivisec- 
tionist, sent several pages of foolscap 
reproaching me on account of a story 
which had originally contained a germ of 
truth, but which had been improved upon 
in some journal until it was hardly recog- 
nizable. The story was that in my stu- 
dent days I had been interrupted in the 
conduct of a religious service by a mon- 
grel dog, who caused a good deal of com- 
motion before he was finally ejected. 
This lady had not a glimmer of the faculty 
which had moved my army officer to 
mercy, for she solemnly wrote at great 
length to tell me that in her opinion this 
was gross cruelty to a dumb animal, and 
altogether unworthy of a minister of 
Christ. I never saw this interesting 
communication except in the hand of 
my too.zealous secretary, who was with 
difficulty prevented from writing back 
with equal solemnity to assure the good 
soul that as the circumstance took place 
over a dozen years ago, it was to be hoped 
that the dog had forgotten about it. 


A MIRROR OF HUMANITY 


There is one compensation about a large 
correspondence, it makes one somewhat 
philosophic regarding its contents. If, in 
swift succession, one reads half a dozen 
different and conflicting comments on the 
very same sermon, one cannot take any of 
them too seriously. Nor, indeed, can one 
take private correspondence upon any pub- 
lic utterance as an indication of the worth 
of that utterance. Theman who writes to 
find fault is, one may fairly suppose, 
rather inclined to overrate the importance 
of his own opinion. At any rate, there is 
no necessity to reply to it. So on goes 
the chorus, no one being one penny the 
worse. Andon, I suppose, it will go while 
life lasts. I wonder it so seldom occurs 
to the writers of long exhortations that 
they are wasting their time in imagining 
that busy men read them. 

Sometimes an epistolary request is noth- 
ing less than downright impudence, al- 
though quite serious on the part of the 
sender. Such, for example, is a letter 
couched in these terms: ‘Sir; I read in 
the Daily Mail that you are credited with 
the following statements, which appear 
to me to be most mischievous doctrines ; 
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kindly inform me at your convenience if 
I am to understand that your opinions 
are as follows.”” Then comes the indict- 
ment, numbered into paragraphs one, two, 
three, four, etc., concluding with the 
challenge, ‘‘If you do not reply I will as- 
sume it is because you dare not.”? In 
every case I allow the challenger to con- 
tinue assuming that I dare not. 

But it is politics that appear to call out 
the most curious manifestations of indi- 
vidual prejudice. It seldom seems to oc- 
cur to my correspondents that one’s polit- 
ical utterances are few and far between, 
and that one is not so stupid as to imagine 
that they matter much to other people. 
Neither does it occur to them to discrimi- 
nate between what the newspapers say I 
think and what I really do think. Occa- 
sionally the accusation may run some- 
what like this: The Daily News, or daily 
something else, reports that you were 
seen in the company of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire on the Ides of March, and that the 
reason for your strange action was your 
well-known opposition to the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill. You have not con- 
tradicted this statement which proves it 
to be true, etc.” It would be utterly use- 
less to point out to this correspondent 
that I have not said a word in public either 
about the Duke of Devonshire or the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill, so I say noth- 
ing and he goes on supposing. 

The state of mind of some ardent politi- 
cians who resort to letter-writing consti- 
tutes a psychological problem in itself. 
The principles of peace were advocated 
in one epistle in the following fashion : 


Sir: There are five men whom I would 
dearly like to see in the bottomless pit to- 
gether, Chamberlain, Milner, Rhodes, Hugh 
Price Hughes, and you, and of the five I hope 
you and Hugh Price Hughes will go there 
first. 


BEGGING LETTERS 


Most ministers know the letter-writer 
who claims to have seen visions ‘and 
dreamed dreams, and whom the Lord 
has specially enjoined to communicate 
the same to a waiting world, or the beg- 
ging letter-writer upon whose heart the 
Lord has laid it to write and ask for £500 
to start in business (I receive begging 
letters enough every week to exhaust my 
income four or five times over), also the 
gentleman of unrecognized genius who 
would like a hearing in your pulpit, and 
the literary aspirant who desires you to 
read through his lengthy manuscript of 
fiction or poetry and get it published for 
him. 

If these were all, or even the bulk of 
one’s correspondence, one’s estimate of 
human nature would be different from 
what it is. My correspondence is to me 
a ministry, for the.simple reason that 
it contains so much that is sacred and 
beautiful. 


THE LETTERS THAT CHEER AND INSPIRE 


I refrain from publishing even extracts 
of such letters as come from the sad and 
broken ones of the world, the people who 
have sinned and suffered, and the people 
who have suffered through sins that are 
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not their own. There is the letter of 
gratitude from one who has been helped 
by a sermon or an article, and, occasion- 
ally, from one whose outlook upon life 
has been changed. There is the kindly 
word of prayerful sympathy from the aged 
saint who has doffed his armor, but does 
not forget God’s warriors who are still in 
the field; these are letters of which even 
the ruthless secretary takes care that one 
shall read every word. There is the 
message of a fellow-worker from some 
far corner of the earth, the word of love 
from some simple-hearted follower, the 
thoughtful word of cheer from some in- 
tercessor whom our Heavenly Father has 
laid aside through bodily pain or other 
disability, but who has time to remember 
his companions on the stricken field. 
There is the tiny note of a little child 
who has heard his father and mother 
speak about a preacher in the heart of 
busy London—and these are sweet as an 
angel song. There is the schoolboy’s shy 
request for counsel, and the young man’s 
frank statement of the problems that 
confront him. These have just reached 
their hero-worshiping days, and for the 
present, at any rate, are loyal disciples 
of the older brother at a distance. Quite 
recently, at the moment when some news- 
papers were ‘‘redding” me up, as the 
Scotch say, one young fellow wrote, 
‘“*Your young men are with you, right or 
wrong! ’’—a serious position in which to 
place any man. This dear fellow will 
learn the absurdity of such devotion quite 
soon enough; I love him for it all the 
same. 





A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XVI. A SEASIDE TALK 
Whoever lives true life will love true love. 
—E. B. Browning. 

Love’s secret only love itself can make intelligible. 

~Dora Greenwell. 

I related the circumstances of the wedding 
to Nan Rhodes next evening where we sat on 
the rocks by the shore. The setting sun was 
hidden by the trees behind us, but its reflected 
beauty was draped about the islands. Nan 
had brought a half-dozen tots from the ‘‘ Acre,”’ 
and they were dancing, barefoot and gay, down 
the sandy beach. 

** The harm began long ago,” she said quietly 
as I finished. ‘‘ These children are here to- 
night, having a clean, good time. They will 
be older next year and go with—no one knows 
whom. Lots of good fathers die, and the 
mothers lose their hold on the children. 
Sometimes the parents never seem to care 
where the children are. They go anywhere, 
nights and Sundays, with any one—anything. 
Anybody and anything are as good as they, 
they think. It’s one thing for you and me to 
be free in our acquaintance. It’s the way of 
people here, if they like, and we are old enough 
to choose our own company. But the children 
begin too young. If you put harm ina child’s 
way and teach him what it is he may take it; 
if you don’t teach him he is bound to take it.” 

**T hardly see how you can help acquaint- 
anee when they touch elbows in the cutting 
shed,” I said. “1’ll warrant their blood is 
mixed when they slash their fingers.” 

** Acquaintance wouldn’t hurt them so much 
if mothers taught their daughters what they 
themselves know. It all comes back to the 
fact that a girl may grow up without any re- 
ligion. If a girl has no religion she’s not 
likely to try for the best thought and living. 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


If she has a religion she’s bound to have some 
disgust for the vulgar. Margaret’s mother 
ought to have taught her more of her own 
religion. That sounds old-fashioned, maybe, 
but it’s right.” 

““This was a case of love, however,’’ I re- 
turned, with a touch of irony. 

** Margaret began wrong. She saw the same 
thing going on before her eyes when other 
girls married drinking men. When George 
fell from the schooner’s rigging and broke his 
arm she went by her impulses, not her reason. 
Any of us would have helped him if he needed 
it. He didn’t. The men who sent him to the 
doctor knew he’d get there. He would have 
thought more of Margaret if she had kept 
away, and so would we. It was silly—nothing 
else—to walk through the streets with him, 
half drunk.”’ 

** Quite dramatic! ” I replied, tantalizingly. 

** Her aunt made a mistake in taking him to 
board. Margaret always went there often; 
her aunt might have known how it would end. 
She pitied George. Now she and others will 
pity Margaret and her mother. Why didn’t 
she pity them before? ’’ 

** It’s the way of the world,’’ I said indiff- 
erently. ‘‘What begins is bound to be fin- 
ished.’”’ 

‘*No! Suppose they had not married. 
She’d have been sick awhile—he’d have done 
better. She would have gotten over it, and so 
would he. If he had died with drinking she 
wouldn’t have died. It would be just as well 
to be unhappy without him as with him. 
She’s bound to be unhappy with him. Why 
not as well be unhappy without him fora 
time as to live all the future in misery?” 

* Do you suppose she ever thought of thai ?’”’ 

“* Of course not. Some fallin loveand marry, 


because they wish to, for better or worse. 
There’s another class of people who marry 
for better. They pick and choose. Which is 
right? ” 

She surveyed me with a glimmer of fun hid- 
den behind a philosopher’s air. 

“In my opinion, based on observation,” I 
said bitterly, ‘‘ disappointment comes to both. 
How can we improve on nature? Give man 
the passion and the dream! Give woman the 
pleasure of being loved! It may last. It’s 
nature’s lottery. If they draw blanks, let 
them make the best ofit. It’s only a part of 
the confounded mystery of life. Let it go on! 
It equalizes the race. [I suppose you would 
have Mollie Rand refuse John Locksley be- 
cause of his perpetual cigar.” I said it sar- 
castically. 

** If she did I wouldn’t call her foolish.’’ 

**Pshaw! Nonsense!” 

‘“*Men wouldn’t smoke, sir, if it were not 
that women don’t care! When men cease to 
improve upon nature by canning sardines and 
mixing medicines, they may cease to improve 
in making homes and mixing blood. Is it less 
a work of nature when we respect the laws of 
God in body and soul, and when choice is more 
unselfish, and love knows what it is loving? 
We are none too good, and God help us to bear 
each other’s failings! But may he teach us to 
love where love shall last!” 

** Amen!” came in a familiar voice with a 
step crashing on the pebbles. 

We started. e 

**Q, I ain’t eavesdroppin’. I’m lookin’ for 
my clam hoe. But Nan’s right—always is. 
There ain’t much poetry in it when Sim Slick 
an’ Jennie Fly walk up to the parsonage. If 
there is it won’t rhyme a great while.” 
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The steps crunched down the beach. I sup- 
pose I looked my vexation. Nan laughed. 


** Never mind! Nat’s harmless! Now to go 
back to your theory ”’— 
“Nonsense! I have no theory. I had the- 


ories once, but the facts damaged them hope- 
lessly.”” 

““Well, what you believe is your theory. 
Now let us try exceptions. Shall I lose my 
heart to the first can-maker who loses his head 
ina faney for me?’’ She looked at me with 
merry, mocking eyes. 

** Opinion deferred.” 

** Are your old theories so damaged that you 
prefer love to common sense in your own 
case? ’”’ 

**That’s an incomplete question. 
be saved such a dilemma.” 

** Joe Snell loved Annie Rogers three years 
ago, no doubt. What came of it?” 

“TI know. Joe’s a brute and his wife’s a 
Tartar.” 

“« But some one else might have made him a 
man, and a different husband might have made 
hera woman. There’s too much haste about 
it. What will be the end of last night’s wed- 
ding? ”’ 

‘“*Marrying a drinking man doesn’t save 
him, I know,” I replied. ‘ But you only 
prove the lottery. Some lose, some win. You 
put them in two classes and argue for the class 
who marry to better themselves. I’ve seen a 
great deal of that. What weddings do you 


I hope to 


get? Icebergs and flame! Money-bags and 
beauty! What’s the result? Souls starved in 
the briars! ” 


Evidently my abruptness 
She took up 


She was silent. 
and intolerance confused her. 
the thread again patiently. 

**No, doctor. I’m not arguing for either 
class. There is something better than either 
of these ways. Don’t suppose I am trying 
to show that I know more than you. You 
are talking to a sardine factory girl. Very 
well.’”’ 

She paused and leaned her face upon her 
hand and looked far across the water. 

“*T am glad I am a sardine factory girl. It 
has kept me from carelessness to live and labor 
with people hard at work and miserable and 
sometimes low-down.”’ 

She sat upright and looked into my eyes 
with a cool, unflinching gaze. A refinement 
and dignity came to her speech and manner. 

** Suppose we try to think for a moment as 
if we were equals—just equals and neither of 
us knew, but we wanted to help each other 
find the truth. Isn’t it a step of progress 
when reason begins to take part in the choice 
of a husband or a wife? What else can a doc- 
tor or any thinking man believe? Doesn’t 
finer love come from a more cautious mind? I 
don’t mean the strongest love. That might 
be blind devotion, and the brute has that. 
But in real progress isn’t blind devotion rare? 
Doesn’t blind love sink into selfishness and 
die? 

**No matter how glad and earnest love is, 
suppose there is not a single taste or senti- 
ment or pleasure we can share. Suppose we 
are different in all our thought and choice and 
purpose. Isn’t it better to think of it before 
marriage and ask if the choiceis right? Don’t 
unhappy lives come from disappointments that 
must be borne all through life because mar- 
riage has come and can’t be remedied? We 
are all human. Love must feed at the same 
table with its mate, or it will go somewhere 
for company, or starve alone. Could I marry 
a man who didn’t love to help folks in need? 
Or you a woman who disliked song? The 
mere fact that people love each other isn’t rea- 
son enough for marrying.’ 

‘Why don’t you establish a marriage sani- 
tarium?” I cried. ‘‘Get instruments; dis- 
sect and analyze. Repair the deformed, pre- 
scribe for the heart, minister to the diseased 
fancy. But what will you do to make love?” 

** Yes! love will spring up like a passion, I 
know and we may thank God for it. But it 


may die like a passion. If we are wise can’t 
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we see its dangers and help it find its true 
home? Don’t you see what I mean? ’”’ 

She paused, with a pathetic look as if words 
failed her thought. ‘‘ Lives may be well mated, 
even if we cannot expect them to be alike. 
I know I cannot have a home—nor can you— 
where every taste and thought will be like mine, 
or made to please me. But if I surrender my 
life both carefully and unselfishly, I shall hope 
to love more than when I began. If I devote 
myself to the needs of a life won’t I find some- 
thing like this?—Instead of a perfect heaven of 
rest and peace, a little world of activity and 
devotion will be making a heaven in my own 
heart, and perhaps a heaven in the heart of— 
that other. And two heavens so near to each 
other will make a larger heaven, won’t they, 
in which we shall come to live? Isn’t it as 
true of love as it is of religion, ‘ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God’? Of course it cannot be just what we 
expect. We may make it better than we 
thought it could be, but in a different way. 
We should be fools to let our tastes die when 
we might try to share them with each other; 
and we ought to see enough of other friends 
to enjoy our tastes with them; because no 
matter how much we get out in the world we 
can come back to home and those we love, and 
feel there is no place like it—for love is there 
and growing every day. Common aims and in- 
terests may grow and make us more unselfish 
than can similar tastes. I knew what you are 
thinking: What do I know about love and 
homes? A great deal, Doctor Dee! ”’ 

‘You credit the race with a power of fine 
discrimination,” I replied, gruffly, ‘‘ and it will 
go on in its blundering way. There’s a good 
chanee that you may make a bad choice for 
yourself. Menareas deceptive as—as decep- 
tive as the devil, Miss Rhodes, if you will take 
an honest statement of fact, even when they 
don’t intend to be! ”’ 

She smiled, as in appreciation of the humor, 
or the fact. ‘‘ My way of life is to make cir- 
cumstances yield something,” she said; ‘if 
not in one way they must in another. Some 
good thing must come out of life, wherever it 
may be. Iam bound to get something I need 
to keep my own life brave and my heart warm. 
But if [am selfish Iam bound to fail. ‘ Love 
seeketh not her own.’ If Iam doing good and 
helping some one else it all comes back to me. 
It’s hard to do just right I know. Sometimes 
we may think our love is unselfish, and we 
want to let it have its own way, when we 
ought to refuse because God has something 
better for us. Sometimes we think it is selfish 
when it is only the reward God has put before 
us. Wecan only pray and trust, and live one 
day at a time, and do what seems right. If we 
are not certain what is right we can only do 
what conscience tells us. 

*““O, we have our dreams, our dreams! 
Thank God for a religion that teaches us that 
we may be something more than butterflies, 
and that there is something better to do than 
watching the butterfly.” 

She seemed alone with her thoughts, uncon- 
scious of me. The far-away look of passion 
and pain grew into a radiance of sweetness 
and light. With the glow of her face under the 
halo of her hair, as she turned her spiritual 
eyes across the sea, she seemed to have come 
from some great Elsewhere where I had never 
been, but whose light was breaking upon me. 

It was a time for the soul to think. Some- 
thing stirred within me, unlike my selfish 
hunger for love and some one’s perpetual 
ministry. 

But thoughts of the soul may breathe them- 
selves into another soul. Nan rose with a 
quiet gesture toward the children, far down 
the beach, and with a smile and uplifted brow, 
as if to draw me back to the common round of 
life slipped away. 

I picked up the white rose that had fallen 
from her hair—a half-blown bud, still untar- 
nished. Through the opening gate of its petals 
I gazed into the fresh, pure stillness of its 
heart, long—long—until the tempest quieted 
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within me and my restless thoughts refined to 
an unselfish and sacred affection; and I said: 
“*It is the heart of Nan Rhodes. Let me know 
it as it is.” 

So I sat alone, turning life over and over 
and over in my mind, until the stars were 
lighted and my soul was spent with its dream- 
— (To be continued.) 





From St. Louis 


A WESTERN PARKHURST 


A unique feature of the spring meeting of 
the St. Louis Association, held at Compton 
Hill Church, was the presence of a Catholic 
priest as principal speaker. Rev. James T. 
Coffey of St. Leo’s Catholic Church, a parish 
of 1,400 families, is the Parkhurst of St. Louis 
—revised and expurgated. A leader in the 
Law and Order League, and in the Anti-Wine 
Room Crusade, he is the best known reformer 
in the city. Taking the ground that the de- 
bauchery of courts and police had exposed the 
city to a reign of crime and lawlessness, he 
made a strong plea for moral education. Our 
city is working hard at reform and it is grati- 
fying to hear the assurance of Father Coffey 
that ‘‘St. Louis has today a better city gov- 
ernment than she has had for twenty-five 
years past.” 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


At Union Church, Rev. S. M. Humby has 
doubled the attendance of the prayer meeting 
during the past year by introducing a syste- 
matic course of bible study. 

Rev. G. G. Ross from Huntington, Mass., 
is beginning a good work at Old Orchard. 
The women have recently bought a $600 lot 
for a parsonage. 

The church making the greatest progress in 
membership is Maplewood. During the past 
year over seventy have been added. Under 
the leadership of Rev. G. E. Bates this church 
has recently paid a $2,000 debt on the building. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Plans for observing Oct. 21 as Congrega- 
tional Day are maturing. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Patton, the city churches are pre- 
paring for a royal welcome to Congregational 
visitors. Rev. W. W. Newell is arranging a 
plan whereby the best known Congregational 
preachers of the country may be heard during 
the summer in local pulpits. 

The fair itself is fast approaching comple- 
tion. An army of 25,000 men are at work upon 
the buildings and grounds. The promise 
made that this will be the greatest of the ex- 
positions is to be fulfilled. Stupendous in 
proportion, marvelous in the scope of its ex- 
hibits, this fair will still stand for the best 
things in education and in art. The great 
artistic suecess of the grounds will be the cas- 
cades, tumbling down the hill of gardens, sur- 
mounted by the Colonnade of States and the 
Festival Hall. In this hall will be the great 
organ and here will be given the intellectual 
and spiritual exhibits, the product of heart 
and mind. PB. Wi Bs 


Church Consolidation 


An effort to undo the mischief done by the plant- 
ing of a Presbyterian church in Sanborn, N. D., 
some years ago, after the Congregational was es- 
tablished, has culminated in the vote of the Presby- 
terians to sell its building to our people. The Con- 
gregational church had disposed of its old house of 
worship, and was considering plans for a new one 
when it was invited to make an offer for the 
Presbyterian edifice, with a view to consolidating 
the two churches. This move in the right direction 
should have a large following, in which Methodists 
and Baptists, as well as Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches should participate, as often to 
their own gain as loss. P. 








Religion is an anthem, a hymn of praise— 
not a dirge.—C. L. Kloss. 
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Personal religion consists in living one’s 
life with direct reference to God. It is con- 
sciousness of God or faith in him as being in 
immediate relation to one’s inmost self out of 
which are the issues of life. Sacerdotal reli- 
gion worships God in some mountain rather 
than in the heart, and it interposes priest, 
sacrifice and ritual between the worshiper and 
God. Dogmatic and formal religion lays its 
stress upon doctrine, or membership in a visi- 
ble organization, or external participation in 
religious acts and ceremonies. In contrast to 
all these, though often in connection with 
some of them, personal religion penetrates 
through all forms and symbols and interme- 
diaries to God himself. It has many varieties. 
Sometimes it consists chiefly in obeying the 
will of God; sometimes in emotional commun- 
ion with God; and between these two extremes 
are many shades and tints. 

What is the outlook for personal religion? 
In any case the outlook for it is the same as 
the outlook for real religion. This has not 
always been the case. In the ethnic religions, 
and even within Christianity, spiritual prog- 
ress has often been made by means of forms, 
institutions or mass movements through which 
the individual experienced little or no sense 
of direct relationship to God. But with the 
coming of self-consciousness religion turns in 
upon itself. It becomes an individual posses- 
sion, and thenceforward religious institutions 
must either express personal religion or fall 
into decay. 


THE PRESENT A TESTING TIME 


The Western mind, at least, has in modern 
times grown self-conscious to a degree that 
has no parallel, perhaps, except the state of 
the Greek mind from the age of Socrates on- 
ward. That was, indeed, an age of introspec- 
tion, and historic institutions came into the 
sharpest conflict with an imperious inner life. 
At that point the outlook for Greek religion 
became identical with the outlook for personal 
religion. The old faith, sincere and useful in 
its day, was now subjected to the test of per- 
sonal experience, and it did not survive the 
test. Similarly, the self-consciousness of our 
time is bringing Christian faith to what may 
prove to be its severest sifting. This is, to be 
sure, an age of institutions, an age of Sunday 
schools, missions, settlements, institutional 
churches, but we have already learned that 
all this machinery does not avail unless it be 
merely an outward and visible sign of genuine 
Christian hearts. In philanthropies and in 
religion we know that there is absolutely no 
substitute for the personal touch. Both the 
giver and the receiver have become self-con- 
scious. Religious institutions are coming to 
have no meaning apart from the personal reli- 
gion of their supporters. 

Even if the spirit of the age were different 
from this, the genius of Christianity would 
sooner or later bring us to the same point. 
For our religion proclaims the worth of the in- 
dividual life, a providence that numbers the 
hairs of each head, a judgment that weighs the 
heart and personal communion with the Father 
of our spirits. It is not only modern, but also 
Christiam, to ask, What is my individual duty? 
What does this institution, this ceremony, this 
book, this creed mean to me personally? 
Unless the modern man finds God in some 
personal way; unless our traditions and insti- 
tutions can be made to express an inner life 
that is conscious of this divine touch, then the 
outlook for religion will be gloomy indeed. 


THE CHILL IN THE AIR 


It is certain that several tendencies of mod- 
ern life and thought have disturbed personal 


religion. The evidence of such disturbance is 
not merely that great mystics like St. Francis 
of Assissi and St. Teresa no longer arise, 
though that of itself is significant. For the 
type of mind presented by the great mystics is 
always with us. Absorption, illumination 
and ecstatic joys would be just as possible 
now as.ever but for a certain chill in the at- 
mosphere. But more significant is the wan- 
ing of types of personal religion that were 
dominant in English-speaking Protestantism 
in the immediate past. There is plainly less 
wrestling with the problem of one’s personal 
salvation; less dramatic force in conversions; 
less distinctness of assurance; less readiness 
to point out instances of special providence; 
less assertion that prayer obtains specific, ex- 
ternal answers; less frequent experience of di- 
vine glory upon the deathbed. The causes of 
this change, or some of them, are easily trace- 
able. Without pretending to make an exhaus- 
tive list, I would invite attention to four facts 
which I call respectively the ecclesiastical 
cause, the scientific cause, the ethical cause 
and the material cause. 


DECLINE IN THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


The ecclesiastical cause is a change in the 
attitude of the Church toward the individual, 
that is, in the Church’s consciousness of her 
authority. There was a time when the indi- 
vidual found the path of personal religion all 
marked out for him. Nay, he found a high 
fence on both sides of it, so that he might not 
even look to the right hand or to the left. De- 
votional acts were specified, symptoms were 
described, and one was told in advance what 
experiences were to be looked for. In all this 
the Church was supposed to be acting as a di- 
vinely appointed agent or Biblical authority. 
She was enforcing upon the individual what 
God had revealed. 

But under the hammering of the reforma- 
tion, the scientific movement, and the move- 
ment for popular government, all this has 
changed. The Church no longer expects the 
individual to be passively compliant. She no 
longer feels the ancient confidence in her au- 
thority. How much of this is cause and how 
much effect of the disturbance of personal reli- 
gion, we need not now inquire, for certainly 
the official attitude of the Church is one cause 
of the attitude of individuals. One of the con- 
sequences, which may also be a partial cause, 
is lessened uniformity in personal religion. 
There are wider variations within each de- 
nomination, and within each local congrega- 
tion. Similarly new sects have started up in 
profusion, most, if not all, of which, however 
dogmatic they may be, rest chiefly upon some 
form of experience that each cultivates within 
itself. 

Another effect follows. Wherever achurch, 
at least a Protestant church, continues to pre- 
scribe forms of personal religion in the man- 
ner of other days, two results can be observed. 
The more passive minds, and those that have 
been least touched by the inner spirit of mod- 
ern life, achieve the result that is expected, 
while the more original, creative and modern 
minds tend more often to be repelled. There 
grows up, as a consequence, a strange division 
among the religious forces, a division that sets 
on one side those who appear to be very re- 
ligious but not progressive, and on the other 
side those who appear to be good and pro- 
gressive, but not very spiritual. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


Personal religion has been disturbed, in the 
second place, by a scientific cause, namely, 
the application of scientific method to the 
study of religion and of the Bible. The his- 


torical study of religion dispels the illusion 
that we, with our experiences, are peculiar. 
It reveals to us, in our own life, remains of 
early religion, fragments of discarded customs 
and beliefs. It teaches the individual to think 
of himself as included in a great historic 
stream of tendency. What he had taken to be 
a new and original incoming of God into his 
life he discovers to be a result of a long his- 
toric molding and shaping. Thus the notion 
of law as prevailing, even in personal religion, 
threatens at first to take away the peculiar 
“tang,” the sense of touching God whence all 
the value of the experience appears to come. 
Under the notion of law the individual seems 
to become abstract, and his experiences in- 
significant. 
CHANGED IDEAS OF THE BIBLE 


Similarly the historical study of the Bible 
has changed its relation to personal religion. 
Any one who should open the Bible at random, 
expecting to find, in the first passage on which 
his eyes fall, guidance from on high, as to 
some problem of duty or belief, would now be 
regarded as superstitious. Yet that old cus- 
tom was merely an extreme application of the 
then prevailing view. Every passage of Serip- 
ture was supposed to contain a divine message 
for our personal life. The story of the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel was taught to 
the young as if every incident thereof had a 
personal reference to each pupil. We were 
trained to think of each Biblical character as 
though it were in the Bible as a lesson for us. 
But no sooner is the historical point of view 
accepted than we discover that the Bible is 
not a manual of devotion in any such way as 
that. Paul, for example, becomes a man 
among men as he never was before. He is 
to be understood by reference to his times, his 
temperament, and his education. His spirit- 
ual experiences, accordingly, cease to be a 
standard for us. Doubtless there is some- 
thing common between him and us, but the 
common element is to be found by us; nothing 
can be merely transferred from the Bible to us 
as the form of a pattern is transferred to the 
material. Thus stereotyped experiences be- 
come discredited. Variety, uncertainty creep 
in where there was comparative uniformity 
and great confidence. 


ORGANIZED RELIGION WEAK ON THE ETH- 
ICAL SIDE 


The third disturbing cause is the growth of 
ethical sentiment and practice in conscious 
independence of official religion. That there 
has been an ethical revival in recent times no 
one will deny. Never has there been as much 
study of ethical problems. Never have men 
reflected so much upon the duties of man to 
man. Never has the ethical idea been brought 
so insistently into the world’s business and 
the world’s politics. Yet never, in all the 
Christian centuries, has the moral conscious- 
ness leaned upon religion as little as it does 
today. Probably the ethical revival owes more 
than it realizes to religion, but it is not con- 
scious of dependence upon Church, Bible or 
religion. The Church no longer holds the 
unquestioned moral leadership. Men have 
ceased to ask the Church to be less exacting 
in its moral standards; rather, they find fault 
because it is too easy with its members, too 
worldly in its management. Ethical strength 
without religion is constantly being contrasted 
with the ethical weakness that often accom- 
panies active religiosity. Whatever of justice 
or of injustice there may be in all this, it cer- 
tainly disturbs personal religion. Ethics is 


* An address delivered before the alumni of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city. 
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being substituted for religion. The sense of 
solidarity with fellowmen takes the place of 
divine communion, and the passion for hu- 
manity becomes a substitute for religious zeal. 


““THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US” 


A fourth source of disturbance is what may 
be called the material cause, which may be 
defined as the enlargement of the sphere of 
material interests. This phase of our situa- 
tion has been largely misunderstood. Because 
men are absorbed in affairs, the age is called 
materialistic, as though mere things were 
valued more than ever before, whereas men 
were never so willing to part with things as 
now. The larger truth is that material nature 
touches life in new ways. Science and inven- 
tion have made it possible to obtain the means 
of subsisteace with relative ease. The old- 
time sternness of Mother Nature bas conse- 
quently disappeared. At the same time the 
sphere for human ambitions has been enor- 
mously increased. The study of nature is 
more enticing. Mechanical and industrial en- 
terprises call into use higher and higher fac- 
alties. There are more things that one can 
do, and larger things. Nature makes a more 
eloquent appeal to the ambitions of a well- 
constituted mind. In addition, improved means 
of transportation are bringing men ever nearer 
to the beauties and wonders of creation. The 
earth is vastly more attractive than it ever 
was before. Toa considerable degree we are 
ceasing to need religion as a refuge from na- 
ture. We are coming to feel very much at 
home, and the conviction grows that this home 
of ours is to be made still better by the same 
kind of study and of work that has given us 
our present control of natural forces. Call 
this worldliness if you will, but the simple 
fact is that our higher faculties are finding in 
nature a set of satisfactions which once they 
found chiefly in the Church. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


What, then, of the outlook for personal re- 
ligion? What is to be the outcome of these 
four tendencies? A better reply cannot be 
made than in the words of the Master, “‘ Lift 
ap your eyes, and look on the fields, that they 
are white already unto harvest!” Every one 
of the four causes that disturb personal re- 
ligion contains a growing and now ripening 
impulse toward a profounder personal reli- 
gious life. We cannot stop them if we would, 
but we do not need to stop them, but to utilize 
them. Consider them once more in their 
order. 

One of the reasons why we have had to 
revise our former conception of authority is 
that it placed the essential religious truth out- 
side the religious experience. It interjected 
Church, creed, book between the soul and God, 
and so hindered personal religion. The new 
movement with regard to authority consists 
essentially in this, that it brings authority 
into vital relation to personal religion. It 
does say that nothing external to the religious 
experience can hgve authority for the life, 
but thereby it makes more imperative than 
ever whatsoever there be in history that does 
enter vitally into the personal life. Ina word, 
the same fact that disturbs the routine of 
habit puts more pressingly than ever before 
the challenge and the reply, “‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? ... Come and 
see! ’’ 

OUR NATURE ESSENTIALLY RELIGIOUS 


The historical study of religion leads in the 
same direction. For its supreme teaching is 
that our nature is essentially religious. The 
practical conclusion from this is not that the 
individual is to be lost in the flow of universal 
law, but rather that he cannot escape the 
issue of personal religion. It is in his consti- 
tution. If he ascends up into the heavens, it 
is there; if he makes his bed in Sheol, behold 
itis therealso! Itisa scientific fact that the 
issue cannot be escaped. This fact now gives 
a tender significance even to outgrown forms 
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of religion. In removing them we do not re- 
move personal religion, but give it room for 
growth. 


THE BIBLE CLOSER THAN EVER TO LIFE 


What is true of the general science of re- 
ligion is true also of the historical study of 
the Bible. Such study has made Biblical 
characters and events more concrete and 
therefore more effective as spiritual forces. 
It has made us feel that we have something 
in common with Bible characters, and that 
the spiritual laws manifested in them are laws 
also for us. A typical example of this process 
is the effect upon personal religion of the 
changed view as to the story of the garden of 
Eden. What was once a vague, half-tran- 
scendental, doubt-provoking thing, has be- 
come a most human interest. The story has 
been brought down to us here and now as a 
true revelation of ourselves to ourselves, and 
incidentally it restores the credit of the Serip- 
tures. 

Noting such facts as these, we may well ask 
whether historical study and devotional study 
ef the Scriptures can properly be separated. 
If historical study without spiritual insight 
tends to become unhistorical, so devotional 
study without true historical perspective tends 
to a feverish and artificial piety. The value of 
the Bible as a book of devotion lies in the fact 
that it brings us into contact with the concrete 
operations of the Divine Spirit. Spiritual life 
is communicated by contact with spiritual 
life; personal religion grows by touch with 
personal religion. Now, the historical method 
promotes precisely this influence of person 
upon person, of life upon life. It will not 
permit us to substitute artificial symbolism 
for the concrete fact, which was the vice of 
the old system, but it requires us faithfully to 
rebuild in our own mind the actual historical 
facts. We have not yet gathered much of the 
fruit of this tree, but the fruit is there waiting 
to be plucked. 

The ethical revival of our time hinders per- 
sonal religion for no reason in the world ex- 
cept that the church has abdicated a part of 
the moral leadership that belongs to her. 
Normally the ethical sense is one of the chief 
spheres in which the personal religious life 
realizes itself. Doing right, so the church has 
taught, is obeying God; loving fellowmen is 
being like Christ. As a simple historical fact, 
Jesus is the real moral inspiration of the mod- 
ern world both within the church and without. 
What has happened is that a part of the reli- 
gious life has been split off from the whole. 
The remedy is to restore both the church and 
the ethical movement that is outside the church 
to wholeness. The consciousness of God and 
of Christ ought to be present in the whole 
philanthropic movement. The altruistic im- 
pulse, the joy of service, and the voice of con- 
science should be understood to be the voice 
of the Divine Spirit within us. 


EVERYDAY RELIGION ON THE INCREASE 


There are many signs that the time for such 
@ movement is growing ripe. Certainly the 
social conscience of the church is being won- 
drously quickened. At the same time, various 
leaders of the ethical movement have come to 
see that the ethical life needs religion as its 
completion, as its realization of wholeness of 
life. This is an opportune moment for the 
church to win a victory for personal religion. 
Let her resume her moral leadership by out- 
doing all the good works of those who substi- 
tute ethics for religion. Let her deny herself 
in such a manner as will convince the world 
that she really follows her Master. Let her 
remove all ground for the suspicion that she 
is influenced by class feeling and class points 
of view. During the last twenty years we 
have moved a long way in this direction. 
Personal religion in the form of obedience to 
God in our daily relations to men is spreading 
and deepening and there is reason to hope 
that the movement will go forward to com- 
plete victory. 
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WE HAVE A GOSPEL FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS. 


Our material interests, too, have a spiritual 
side that can be cultivated. We have seen 
that they concern more and more largely our 
higher faculties. That of itself is a hopeful 
sign. But itis not all. Our enlarged control 
of nature has come at precisely the period of 
greatest self-consciousness, particularly in the 
ethical sphere. More loud than ever before 
ring the decisive words, ‘‘ What shall it profit 
aman?” That question never meant so much 
before; it never had so good a chance of a 
hearing. To question what a thing is good for 
is coming to mean, What truly human ends 
does it serve? Yes, we are beset by commer- 
cialism, but by a commercialism. that apolo- 
gizes for itself, and, while it threatens the 
things of the spirit, offers tribute to them. 
Coupled with increased power over nature: 
there is a deepened sense of responsibility. 
Never did the demands of the kingdom of God 
to rule the resources of the world have a better 
opportunity than just now. Why, then, does 
not personal religion appeal more convincingly 
to men of affairs? Partly because we have 
not made clear this inclusiveness of the king- 
dom, partly because we allow men to think 
that religion is a refuge from affairs instead 
of the realization of life within affairs. In 
this self-conscious age many a man awaits 
just this message of the kingdom. Many are 
hearing and obeying it, and their number is 
increasing. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Such is the outlook for personal religion. 
It is distinctly hopeful. Personal religion is. 
more modern than it is ancient or medieval. 
If we could look into the minds of our con- 
temporaries, we might even find that there is. 
more of the God-consciousness than ever be- 
fore. But however that may be, the Church 
has a great opportunity. There are many dis- 
turbed souls who must be taught the peace- 
of God. There is a vast amount of nebulous 
spirituality that needs to be brought to a 
focus. There is ethical enthusiasm that needs 
to find its own Christ, its own God. There 
are material interests that need the revelation 
of their inner meaning. The very factors of 
modern life that the Church has most feared 
will prove to be angels in disguise as soon as 
we fall in line with the nature of things— 
which is the plan of God—as it is revealed in 
these deeper currents. 


Hartford’s New City Mission 
Building 

An event of unusual interest and importance was 
the dedication of the new home of the City Mission- 
ary Society at Hartford, Ct., Apr. 27. Father 
Hawley, more than fifty years ago, drew around 
him men and women—notably Henry Clay Trum- 
bull—for evangelistic work, and secured the organi- 
zation of the City Missionary Society, which has 
always been thé agent of local Congregational 
churches for various evangelistic work. But its 
spirit and methods haye been so catholic that assis- 
tance has come from many outside of denominational 
lines. Meetings have long been held in the Morgan 
Street building, but the approach to the new stone 
bridge across the Connecticut compelled a change. 
The new building is favorably located on Village 
Street. The first story in front furnishes office, 
reception and library room ; the second, opportunity 
for cooking and sewing schools; the third, apart- 
ments for the janitor; while the basement is ar- 
ranged for gymnasium and baths. Through the 
main hall one may enter in the rear a commodious 
chapel with ample galleries, the space beneath 
them being arranged with rolling partitions for 
classrooms. 





The forces for righteousness may well congratu-: 


late themselves upon the completion of this sub- 
stantial and most sensibly equipped building. It 
will be headquarters for Mr. H. J. Gillett and Miss 
Caroline E. Bartlett in their missionary and Sunday 
school work, and also for Rev. Pasquale R. DeCarlo 
and his flourishing Italian church. 

An especially interesting feature of the dedication 
service was a reminiseent address by Col. J. G. 
Rathbun, a pioneer with Henry Clay Trumbull and 
Father Hawley. J. 8.1, 
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**It is such missionary work that prevents the pioneers Jrom sinking perilously near the level of the savagery against which they 
contend. Without it the conquest of the continent would have had little but an animal side. 
the national character there runs that power of a firm adherence to a lofty ideal, upon which the safety of the nation will ultimately 
depend.””—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in ‘‘ The Winning of the West.” 





OLD HICKORY AND THE HOME MISSIONA- 


RIES 


When General Jackson 


landed at 


Natchez, Feb. 16, 1813, with 1,500 Tennes- 
see volunteers, two young graduates of 


Andover Semi- 


It meant injecting into this thoroughly 
Latin province Anglo-Saxon ideas and 
This meant, first and foremost, 
religious toleration and liberty. Under 
Spanish and French rule Protestant 
churches or worship had been strictly 


ideals. 


Because of it, deep beneath and through 


ment not only from the governors of In- 
diana and Illinois, but also from Goy- 
ernor Clark of Missouri and Governor 
Claiborne of Louisiana. 
1813, the Purchase was divided into two 
parts, all north of 33° north latitude be_ 


(At this time, 


ing the territory 
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10h EP LLAESES os to the south- 


west bear witness. 
This is what they found in New Orleans. 


missionary socie- 
ties in the East 


for men and money to carry the Bible forbidden. Under the new réyime Prot- 
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and the gospel into all this vast region. 


go abroad as a foreign missionary 
as he originally hoped to do he ap- 
plied with his companion for this 
commission to the Home Mission- 
ary Societies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Preaching, organizing 
Bible Societies and studying the 
moral and religious conditions, they 
had made their way on horseback 
through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky until they reached Nash- 
ville. There they met General 
Jackson and ‘‘when he became ac- 
quainted with our design, he invited 
us to take passage aboard his boat,”’ 
writes Mills. So met two forces 
that in very different ways were to 
do much for the welfare of the 
Mississippi Valley. What Old Hick- 
ory did at New Orleans has often 
been told. What the Protestant 
missionaries have done for the 
Louisiana Purchase has seldom 
been noticed. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIF- 
ICANCE OF THE PURCHASE 

The transfer of this region from 

the tricolor of France to the Stars 


and Stripes meant far more than 
poli ical and governmental changes. 


estantism was more than tolerated. Mills ‘‘The Sabbath to them is high holiday 
When the way did not open for Mills to had substantial assistance and encourage- and on it is committed more actual sin 


SALMON GIDDINGS 
Fin st resident pastor of St. Louis 





than all the week beside. Dancing, 
gambling, parties of pleasure, theat- 
rical amusements and dining parties 
are the common business of the day 
after mass in the morning.” The 
Bible is almost an unknown book. 
The Roman Catholic bishop told 
them that he ‘‘did no! believe that 
there were ten Bibles in possession 
of all the Catholic families in the 
state. He also said that he had 
been all over France and he had 
never seen another as wicked a city 
as New Orleans. 


RELIGIOUS FORCES OF NEW 
ORLEANS 


The religious forces of the city 
consisted of a Catholic bishop and 
four or five priests, one Baptist 
preacher and one Methodist. The 
Baptist, Rease, left when they did 
and the Methodist was soon to fol- 
low. Mills says: ‘‘Mr. Chase of 
the Episcopal Church was in the 
city three or four years. He was 
supported by the Americans while 
in the city. I believe there is no 
regular Episcopal church.’’ Philan- 
der Chase was a Congregationalist 
born and bred, a graduate of Dart- 
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JOHN M. PECK 
Pioneer Bap'ist in Missouri 


mouth; ordained to the Episcopal minis- 
try in 1798. He went to New Orleans in 
1805 and labored zealously, but returned 
to Christ Church, Hartford, in 1811. The 
Episcopalians claim that he organized 
Christ Church, New Orleans, and built 
the first Protestant church (1805-06) west 
of the Mississippi. He afterwards re- 
turned to pioneer work in 1817 and be- 
came bishop of Ohio and Illinois, founding 
Kenyon College and Gambier Divinity 
School. 

Mills and Schermerhorn stayed in the 
city several weeks, preaching in the court- 
house. They organized a Bible Society, 
Governor Claiborne and twelve members 
of the legislature signing the call for the 
meeting. Father Antonio and Bishop 
Du Bourg promised their co-operation in 
the circulation of Bibles. 
This same Father Antonio 
had been suspended by the 
Bishop of Baltimore soon 
after the American occupa- 
tion. The people came to- 
gether and by popular vote 
(in true Congregational 
fashion) elected him parish 
priest. Thereafter the 
bishop was a subordinate per- 
son, the great power in the 
city being ‘“‘ Pere Antonio.’’ 
Mills himself writes as to co- 
operation of Catholics: ‘‘He 
[Father Antonio] said he 
would be pleased to have the 
Bible circulate among those 
of his order. ... In addi- 
tion he said he would aid in 
the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures should an opportunity 
present. We also called on 
the Bishop. He also gave 
his consent and said he 
would contribute in favor of 
the infant institution. ... 
This disposition in the Cath- 
olic priests to favor the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures 
has very much surprised 
all with whom we have 


conversed on the subject in 
the city.”’ 

In the entire state with 
76,556 free people, one-fifth 
of them Americans and 34,- 
660 slaves, they found only 
a single Protestant church 
(with the possible exception 
noted) and perhaps a little 
Baptist church at Opelousas. 
Itinerant Methodist preach- 
ers have been up the Red and 
Washita Rivers and are ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly unpopular.’’ 


WHAT ONE LAYMAN DID 
FOR ST. LOUIS 


Mills and Schermerhorn 





did not visit St. 
Louis as they had 
intended on this 
trip, but wrote to 
Stephen Hemp- 
stead, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier 
and Congrega.- 
tional layman, 
who had moved 
there from New 
London, Ct., in 
1811. There being 
no Protestant minister in 
the city, this consecrated 


-layman had been ‘‘minis- 


ter’? indeed. ‘‘ Alone for 
five years, his light shone 
steadily and he faithfully 
performed the duties of sup- 
plying the destitute with the 
Bible and visiting the poor 
and sick and afflicted.”’ He 
writes that there were more 
than one hundred families 
within acircuit of five to fif- 
teen miles brought up Pres- 
byterian who are longing for 
Presbyterian preacher and 
church. The people had of- 
ten urged him to write to the 
Missionary Society of Con- 
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necticut tosecure suchaman. Schermer- 
horn finds that there are in Missouri at 
this time six itinerant Methodist preachers 
and 445 church members, while the Bap- 
tists have five or six small churches and 
about 130 members. The Catholic priests 
arefew, not more than three that officiate. 


THE REPORT AND ITS RESULTS 


The report that these two missionaries 
made, forming a pamphlet of fifty pages, 
‘“‘shed more light on the state of the 
destitute parts of our country, than any 
or all other documents then in existence.”’ 
It was read and discussed with great in- 
terest not only in America, but in Europe, 
by such men as Dr. Chalmers. To the 
churches and missionary societies of the 


PHILANDER CHASE 
Missionary bishop of Ohio and Jilinois 

Eastern states it was a bugle call sound- 
ing ‘“‘ Forward.” To ‘‘ boots and saddles” 
some of the best young men, especially 
from Andover, rode to the conflict with 
‘‘impending paganism.”’ It is estimated 
that ten or twelve went the first year. 
Bibles and tracts were sent all through 
the West and with a large consignment 
of these Mills and Daniel Smith started 
into a second tour, leaving Philadelphia 
in August, 1814. 


ST, LOUIS IN 1814 


They reached St. Louis in November 
and found a town of 2,000 inhabitants, of 
whom one-third were Americans, the re- 
mainder French Catholics. The strategie 
importance of its situation impresses 
them. There is ‘“‘high probability that it 
will become a flourishing commercial town. 
... No place in the Western country, 
New Orleans excepted, has greater nat- 
ural advantages.’”’ Hence they urge the 
sending out of a “young man of talents, 
piety and liberality.”” The people assure 
them that such a man by teaching and 
preaching would have adequate support, 
twelve hundred dollars per year. 

Their first sermon was preached in the 
schoolhouse Nov. 6. The people urged 
them to stay, but they must press on. 
Smith stopped at Natchez to assist in the 
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dedication of a new Presbyterian church, 
and returned later and organized the 
First Presbyterian Church in 1817. Mills 
went on to New Orleans and distributed 
3,000 French Testaments, which had been 
sent on by water. He disposed of a thou- 
sand the first week so clamorous were 
the people for the Bible in their own 
tongue, 


WHO PREACHED THE FIRST SERMON 


While Mills and Smith were the first 
Congregational or Presbyterian ministers 
to preach in St. Louis, I believe that the 
ever present Methodist circuit rider was 
the first Protestant preacher there. The 
Baptists claim that ‘“‘ Elder Thomas John- 
son preached in what is now Cape Girar- 
deau County in 1799 and that a year earlier 
Rev. John Clark preached in St. Louis in 
the house of a Baptist, who being a friend 
of the lieutenant governor, had secured 
permission to have the meeting, contrary 
tolaw. ‘Father Clark’ was then an In- 
dependent Methodist, who was Baptist in 
sentiment and later became such in con- 
nection.”’ 


THE APOSTLE OF MISSOURI 


Whoever preached the first sermon, the 
first resident pastor in the city, yes, the 
apostle and evangelist for the whole terri- 
tory, was Salmon Giddings. He was Con- 
necticut born and like Mills educated at 
Williams (1811) and Andover (1814), and 
imbibed the missionary spirit of those 
institutions. He read with enthusiasm 
and ardor the reports of Mills and his 
companions. He was personally ac- 
quainted with Mills and after repeated 
interviews resolved to follow where he 
had blazed the trail. The day after 
Christmas, he left his home in Hartland, 
Ct., for his 1,200 mile trip on horseback 
to St. Louis, with a commission from the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut to do 
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missionary work in Missouri 
and Illinois—a large commis- 
sion for a young, untried 
preacher, but he filled it to 
the uttermost. 

He reached St. Louis April 
6, 1816, and preached the next 
day. He found an “ inveter- 
ate prejudice’ against clergy- 
men from New England, be- 
cause of the prominent part 
the clergy had taken in the 
Federalist movement against 
the acquisition of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. They feared 
lest, it would ‘‘diminish the 
influence and weight of the 
North and aggravate the evi's 
of slave representation.’’ The 
weekly newspaper, the day be- 
fore his arrival, cautioned the 
people not to receive him, or 
others like him, ‘‘for they are 
employed to disseminate the 
political creed of the men who 
employ them and , 
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ing tours of two to eight weeks at a time 
throughout the surrounding territory. 
Dr. Roy says: “In eight weeks he had 
ridden 700 miles, organized a church, 
preached in twenty places, baptized thir- 
teen children, visited and prayed with 
many families and prepared the way for 
other churches.”” This tells on clothes, 
horse, man and pocket-book. The horse 
goes lame, clothes are ruined, but the 
man keeps ever on with unflinching 
courage. Yet it is hard to make both 
ends meet on a missionary’s salary, when 
it costs three or four dollars to shoe the 
horse, seven dollars simply for making a 
coat, and ferry charges a dollar for horse 
and man. 

The first year Giddings organized a 
church at Bellevue, eighty miles south of 
St. Louis, and one at Bonhomme, thirty 
miles west. Not until November, 1817, 
did he organize the First Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis with nine members, 
five of them from the Hempstead family. 
One of them, Edward Hempstead, was first 





send them out.’’ 
He found, fuither, 
that the Bible So- 
ciety which Mills 
had initiated had 
not matured, 
chiefly owing to 
the opposition of 
the Methodist 
preachers, who 
had a commission 
on the sale of books and Bi- 
bles, and termed the Bible 
Society ‘‘a Yankee trick, a | 
term common in this country 
for every imposition.’’ Many 
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of the Bibles left in the 
smaller places had been de- 
stroyed by the order of the 
Catholic priests. ‘‘ You will see from this 
some of the difficulties and prejudices 
with which I have to contend, and that I 
need wisdom and grace to direct me,” so 
he closed his first letter from St. Louis. 
He found a warm welcome and comforta- 
ble home, however, in the Hempstead 
family previously mentioned. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE OF A HOME MIS- 
SIONARY 


He found less prejudice in the country 
than in the city, and early began preach- 
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delegate to Congress from Missouri. The 
church was without a building of its own 
until 1823-24. In the meantime, the pastor 
had been sent East in 1820 to the General 
Assembly in Philadelphia, and by the 
assembly as delegate to the General As- 
sociations of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. While in New England he hoped 
to collect money for a church building, 
but after a mighty struggle Missouri had 
been admitted as a slave state. New Eng- 
land had no money for churches in slave 
states then. 
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GIDDINGS'S LATER LIFE 


The church-was dedicated in 1825; it 
was of brick, forty feet by sixty, and cost 
$8,000, the pastor mortgaging his own 
house and lot to secure the funds neces- 
sary to complete it. He had during this 
time extended his labors into Illinois and 
organized eight churches there, besides 
six in Missouri, all of them Presbyterian. 
In 1822 he went ona mission to the In- 
dian tribes in what is now Kansas and 
Nebraska. He held councils with the 
chiefs as to the establishment of schools 
and of mission stations, and advised the 
Government to pay their annuities in 
agricultural tools and domestic animals, 
and thus educate them industrially. He 
was installed pastor in St. Louis in No- 
vember, 1826, married Miss Almira Col- 
lins in December and fourteen months 
later closed a life filled to the brim with 
service. Ile was hampered by asthma 
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WILLIAM CHARLES COLE CLAIBORNE 


Governor of Louisiana from 1803 to 1816 


while yet a student, and in the first years 
of his service writes of “raising fresh 
blood from the lungs’; yet in twelve 
years he had done work that few strong 
men could have accomplished in a long 
life. 

THE PRESBYTERY OF MISSOURI ORGAN- 

IZED 


Some of the other pioneer preachers 
were Timothy Flint, who came a few 
weeks after Giddings and preached at St. 
Charles; John Matthews of Scotch-Irish 
stock from Pennsylvania, who organized 
the church at Buffalo, Pike County; and 
Thomas Donnell, who became first set- 
tled pastor at Bellevue. These three and 
Giddings, the leader, formed the pres- 
bytery of Missouri at St. Louis, Dec. 18, 
1817. The first business of the Presby- 
tery was the installation of Donnell at 
Bellevue. ‘The gentleman, though sick 
with the measles at the time, was in- 
ducted into office with happy auspices,’’ 
writes Flint; and we may add remained 
there twenty-five years. 


A BAPTIST PIONEER 


Within seven years and within a few 
miles of each other in northwestern Con- 
necticut were born the three men who 
did the most to bring Protestant preach- 
ing and principles to St. Louis—Mills, 
Giddings and John M. Peck. The latter, 
born in Litchfield, was a Congregational- 
ist, but became a Baptist on his removal 


to New York and 
was sent out with 
Rev. James E. 
Welch by the Bap- 
tist Triennial 
Convention as a 
missionary to Mis- 
souri, reaching St. 
Louis December 
1817. He found 
“one-half at least 
of the Anglo- 
American popula- 
tion were infidels 
offa low, indecent 
grade and utterly 
worthless. Their 
nightly orgies 
were scenes of 
drunkenness and 
revelry. Among 
the frantic rites 
observed were the 
mock celebration 
of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and burning 
the Bible... 
The boast was of 
ten made that the 
Sabbath had never 
crossed and never 
should cross the 
Mississippi.”’ 

But it did, be- 
cause of the sacii- 
fice and heroism 
of such men as 
Giddings and 
Peck, who together formed the first Bible, 
Sunday School, Tract and Colonization 
Societies of St. Louis. Peck became later 
the agent of the American Bible Society 
and was also active in the new Sunday 
school movement. He was really father 
of the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, edited the first religious 
newspaper in the West, The Pioneer, and 
helped develop the education of the new 
country. Heart and soul he identified 
himself with his new home in the West 
and to build it up wrote The Guide for 
Emigrants. Dr. Lyman Beecher used 
to say that this man had led more valu- 
able settlers into the Northwest than any 
other ten men. When there is added to 
this, his efforts so effective and success- 
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First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans 


ful against a convention and slavery in 
Illinois in 1824 we begin to realize what 
one pioneer preacher of righteousness did 
for the Middle West. 


WORK IN AND FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Louisiana had not been forgotten. The 
Missionary Society of Connecticut had 
sent Elias Cornelius to New Orleans and 
he reached the city December, 1817. ‘‘The 
pious of different denominations had long 
been waiting for some one to break to 
them the bread of life. And forgetting 
the peculiarities of party were ready to 
rally round any evangelical minister of 
Christ and lend him their support and 
prayers,’”’ so runs the Narrative of Mis- 
sions for 1818. ‘‘ Hence,” says Cornelius, 
“they received me with joy and gratitude 
and flocked to hear me preach.”’ Almost 
immediately he formed a church, the 
First Presbyterian, which was incorpor- 
ated by special act of the legislature. 
He refused the permanent pastorate, but 
recommended his friend, Sylvester Larned. 
Cornelius followed in the steps of Mills, 
who, on his second visit, just after the 
battle of New Orleans, visited barracks, 
hospitals and prisons, ministering tenderly 
to both Briton and American. So Corne- 
lius devoted himself to the hospitals, jails, 
seamen and a ‘‘congregation of a couple 
of hundred of Africans ’’—a veritable city 
missionary. Sanitary and other reforms 
were adopted in the hospitals through his 
influence. ‘‘Defectives, dependents and 
delinquents”’ of all kinds had reason to 
bless his name and memory. When he 
left the city in 1818 a gold watch was 
given him as a testimonial by the citizens. 


SYLVESTER LARNED A REAL SIR GALA- 
HAD 


Sylvester Larned was educated at Wil- 
liams and Middlebury Colleges and An- 
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dover and Princeton Seminaries and was 
sent out under a commission from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. Reaching New Orleans in Feb- 
ruary, 1818 he found a city of 34,000 in- 
habitants and one Protestant church— 
Episcopal. His splendid personality and 
wonderful eloquence captured the city. 
In a short time there were established a 
monthly prayer meeting, a Sunday school, 
a Female Praying Society, a Female Or- 
phan Society and a Female Domestic 
Society, whose object was to procure a city 
missionary to labor among the poor and 
sick, in the jails and hospitals. It was 
ever thus, the ‘“‘females’’ and their insti- 
tutions predominate. 

On Jan. 8, 1819, the memorable anni- 
versary of the Battle of New Orleans, 
the corner stone of a new church was 
laid, to be dedicated July 4 of the same 
year. Thus was patriotism and religion 
tactfully and enthusiastically joined. The 
city council gave two lots valued at $6,000 
and loaned $10,000 besides. The church 
was of brick from Philadelphia, costing 
about $40,000, and seating upwards of 
2,000 people. The pastor’s salary was 
$4,000. Into all the higher life of the 
city he threw himself with all the enthu- 
siasm of his generous nature. When told 
of a probable call to Baltimore, he replied, 
“that were I offered the Bishopric of 
Creation, I would not at this time leave 
New Orleans.” He was to leave it for 
another call of duty and sacrifice. Re- 
maiving nobly at his post during the yel- 
low fever epidemic, he fell a victim to 
that dreadful disease Aug. 31, 1820, on 
his twenty-fourth birthday. ‘‘ For me to 
live is Christ, to die is gain’’ was the 
text of his last sermon, and this is the 
motto a loving city placed on the white 
marble monument (‘‘emblematic of the 
simplicity and purity of his character’’) 
erected in Lafayette Square. 


OTHER WORK AND WORKERS 


About the same time that Cornelius 
reached New Orleans Samuel Royce was 
sent by the same society, ‘‘a missionary 
to the State of Louisiana,” with head- 
quarters at Alexandria on the Red River, 
and he ministered to scattered congrega- 
tions, many of whom had never seen the 
face of a Protestant clergyman. 

A significant testimony as to how New 
Orleans was regarded by the Protestants 
at first and also as to results early 
achieved is found in a letter, June 20, 
1825, from William Shedd, a missionary 
to Tennessee, who had spent a winter in 
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New Orleans. He writes: ‘‘ But a short 
time since New Orleans was thought al- 
most beyond the reach of Christian sym- 
pathy and Christian efforts, and yet this 
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CAPT. WILLIAM CLARK 
Explorer of the Missouri River 


year, with one exception, they have made 
the largest contribution ($500) of any Aux- 
iliary Bible Society in the United States. 
Does not such a fact authorize hope and 
confidence and call for corresponding ex- 
ertion?’”’ So did the work of Mills and 
his companions bear fruit. 
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CAPT. MERIWETHER LEWIS 
Explorer and Governor 


THE KEYNOTE SACRIFICE 

The one word which has rung through 
this story as I have read it in faded, torn 
journals, century-old letters and forgotten 
biographies has been ‘‘sacrifice.”” How 
unsparingly, unhesitatingly these men 
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gave themselves tothe work! It reminds 
one of the old story of Rome, how a great 
chasm opened in the forum, which the 
oracle said could be closed only when 
Rome cast into it the best she had. M. 
Quintius Curtius, a young noble, rightly 
divining that Rome’s dearest possession 
was her noble sons, rode headlong into 
the chasm, which then closed. So not 
one, but many of New England’s best sons 
threw themselves into the breach. Larned 
died at twenty-four, Daniel Smith at 
Natchez at thirty-four, Mills at thirty- 
five, Giddings after twelve years’ service, 
Robinson of St. Charles after ten years” 
heroic work that deserves a story of it- 
self. The other sacrifice is that of Con- 
gregationalism. Think of all she gave 
to Presbyterianism—the empire of the 
Mississippi Valley. Twelve of the first 
missionaries to Missouri were Congrega. 
tionalists, nine of them sent by the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut. Williams 
College, Andover Seminary, the Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut, the Congre- 
gational churches of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut pouring men and money un- 
stintedly into building up another de- 
nomination and different , system of 
church government because, forsooth, 
the democracy of the Pilgrims could not 
stand transplanting into the great West. 
Only time could demonstrate fully the 
fallacy. Congregationalism furnished 
nearly all the seed and sowers for the 
vast prairies of the Louisiana Purchase, 
and Presbyterianism has reaped a hun- 
dred, aye, a thousand fold. : 

“So then is neither he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase. Now he that 
planteth and he that watereth are one, 
but each shall receive his own reward, 
according to his labor. For we are God’s 
fellow-workers; ye are God’s tilled land.” 
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Publicans and Sinners * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Three of the most tender parables of Jesus are his answer to the leaders in the church 
who found fault with him because publicans and sinners were attracted to him and because 


he welcomed them in social fellowship. 
sheep, a lost coin and a lost son. 


They belong together. 


**This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them,”’ 
said the Pharisees and scribes contemptuously. 
The leaders needed to know how God regarded publicans 
and sinners, and also how he regarded themselves. 


Then Jesus told them three stories, of a lost 


The effect of these parables is cumulative. 


The man who lost one sheep out of his flock of one hundred, and the 


woman who lost one coin out of her chaplet of ten, seemed to value what they had lost more 


than what they still possessed. 


But in fact it was the sense of loss and not any superlative 


estimate of value which fixed the attention of the shepherd on the wandering sheep and of the 


woman on the missing coin. 


These two parables lead up to the third to emphasize the truth that paternal love gave 
keenness to the father’s anxiety over his lost boy, and to his joy in recovering him. But his 
love was not greater for the prodigal than for the loyal son, and this truth is as important as 


the other. 


The story of the lost son is only a fragment when the other son is excluded. Pro- 
portionately too much attention has been given to the first part of this parable. 


The correct 


title is not ‘‘the parable of the prodigal son,” but 


A STORY OF TWO BROTHERS 


I shall not attempt to analyze this para- 
ble into its elements showing the charac- 
ter of God and his relation to his faithless 
and faithful children. I have often done 
this, but usually with the feeling that it 
weakened the impression of this ex- 
quisite Eastern story perfect in its own 
language. I shall only point out certain 
truths which should be kept prominently 
in mind in teaching its meaning. 

1. The improvident son restored. First 
and always he was a son, and not an 
alien. Only a son could have acted so 
shamefully, and only a father could have 
shown such magnanimous love. Every 
human being is a child of God. If that 
were not true this story would never have 
won its place as ‘“‘the pearl of parables.’’ 

The son could not remain a child. He 
had to make his own choice. His father 
could not have made him noble by keep- 
ing back his share of the inheritance and 
shutting him up at home. It is some- 
times said that when parents are faith- 
ful their children will always grow up 
good. That is a curious comment on 
this parable. It probably would not have 
become current if the church had always 
held that evil as really as good men and 
women have God for their Father. The 
parents’ influence is great but it is not 
absolute. 

A mulatto boy was recently found 
guilty of a crime, and the judge in 
sentencing him censured severely his 
parents, declaring that if they had taken 
proper care of him he would not have 
gone to the bad. His black mother who 
had learned by sad experience the way- 
wardness of a child of mixed races, tor- 
tured beyond endurance, rose in the court 
and begged the privilege of asking one 
question. When it was granted she said, 
‘‘Jedge, have you ever had a yaller boy? ” 
The judge admitted that he never had. 
“Then shet up,” said the mother. It 
was a cry of outraged nature against in- 
justice. 

The son grown to manhood chose what 
the world offered him and gave his in- 
heritance for it. Then he found that his 
inheritance was wasted, and that in con- 
sequence the world’s offer was withdrawn. 

He discovered that his condition of 
want was as much by his own choice as 
his riotous living had been. He had a 
home and a father. His remembrance 
of that was his coming to himself. 

The returning prodigal did not take 





* International Sunday School Lesson for May 15. 
The Prodigal Son. Text, Luke 15: 11-24. 


home with him what he had carried away. 
But he found all that he had abandoned. 
He did not realize that fully till he had 
reached his home. He meant to return 
as a servant. A son can never be the 
hired servant of a genuine father. 

2. The provident son disappointed. One 
of the temptations of a righteous child of 
God is to be jealous of his Father’s love 
for his sinning brother. The elder son 
would probably have received the prodi- 
gal back as a hired servant. He had es- 
caped the shame of the -memory of riot- 
ous sins, but he lacked a generous nature, 
and that lack brought its own class of 
evil things. He thought he saw rewards 
of sin in the honor given to his brother, 
and he coveted them for himself. He 
misjudged his father and had no mercy 
for his brother. 

The elder brother had not learned how 
much better is a life without the fatted 
calf than with it and the memory of feed- 
ing with swine; without a holiday than 
with it and the record of a misspent life. 

The Pharisees felt toward the publi- 
cans and sinners with whom Christ ate 
as the elder brother felt toward the prod- 
igal. At most they would have them 
treated as hired servants, never as mem- 
bers of the family. So the self-respecting 
Christian often feels now. Divine love 
seems to him weak and divine justice 
perverted in covering the prodigal’s rags 
with a royal robe. 

The heart of God is too large for us to 
comprehend. He ‘comes in Christ to the 
repentant sinner who has rejected the 
gifts bought by Christ’s sacrifice, rejected 
them with a spirit of selfishness too mean 
to be described, and he watches still to 
welcome the first desire of his lost child 
to return to him. 


W. H. M. A. at Lowell 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
held its semiannual meeting in the Kirk Street 
Church in Lowell, April 27, with a large at- 
tendance in spite of the rain. In the address 
of welcome attention was called to the fact 
that Lowell is one of the foreign cities of the 
United States. In certain districts every sign 
board bears a foreign name. 

The special work of the association was pre- 
sented by Miss Lizzie D. White, who showed 
its close relations to the five national societies 
and its important service among the foreign- 
speaking immigrants. 

The Strangers within Our Gates was the 
theme of a fine address, in which Sec. F. E. 
Emrich took his favorite ground that the most 


serious problems the nation has to face are 
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not its imported problems so much as its native 
ones; and that we have more reason to wel- 
come than to fear the hosts pouring in upon 
us. After the appalling accounts of need and 
degradation set forth by other speakers one 
welcomed Dr. Emrich’s reminder of Sojourner 
Truth’s question put to Douglass after one of 
his Jeremiads, ‘‘ Frederick, is God dead?’’ 

It is almost a pity to allow Miss De Busk to 
tell her tale of New Mexico needs as a part 
of a composite program, for it is so heartrend- 
ing and so imperative that it ought to be left 
ringing in the ears, undimmed by other ap- 
peals. 

Supt. Horace Sanderson of Colorado spoke 
for the C. H. M.S. work among miners. To 
the familiar question, ‘‘ Does it pay? ”’ he an- 
swered, ‘“‘It would pay if it was your boy.”’ 
Mrs. Annie McKean White, once a missionary 
in Utah, now president of the Presbyterian 
W. H. M. S., explained in a forcible way the 
insidious evils of Mormonism, and gave a bril- 
liant description of the unseating ef Brigham 
Roberts which she witnessed from the gallery 
of Congress. Sec. G. H. Gutterson closed the 
program with a strong address on the South- 
ern problem in its bearing on the white man, 
as well as the black. He made a telling plea 
for patience, as well as justice. A. G. W. 





Aspirations are inspirations.—Charles Gor- 
don Ames. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


WISE law of the State of Illinois 

brings all delinquent children and 
neglectful parents in the city of Chicago 
under the jurisdiction of a special court. 
When that court was constituted the 
judges of the Circuit Court, under the 
provisions of the law, selected one of 
their own number to organize and preside 
over it. We take pleasure 
in offering our readers this 
week an article by Judge 
Richard S. Tuthill who was so chosen to 
organize this court and who has presided 
over it for five years to the great content 
of all right-thinking people. His article 
on The Father and His Boy gives evidence 
of the kindness, wholly unmixed with 
sentimentality which has characterized 
his handling of the cases which have 
come before him. Judge Tuthill was an 
Illinois boy who took his college training 
in Vermont. He served through the war 
as a Union scout, studied law and became 
district attorney and judge of the Circuit 
Court. He is interested in boys not only 
as a judge but also as a private citizen, as 
appears in a school for neglected boys 
which he was instrumental in founding at 
St. Charles and in frequent thoughtful 
help for individuals. These words of 
counsel for busy fathers reflect his desire 
for genuine success through character for 
all the boys of the country. 


A Judge of the 
Juvenile Court 


The Bluebirds’ Homestead 


BY C. M. CARR 


The havoc among the birds caused by 
the severity of the past winter, must have 
reminded many of the heavy losses among 
the bluebirds nine years ago, when the 
winter in the South was so excessively 
cold. Of all our birds we watch most 


eagerly for the first sight or sound of the 
bluebird and their loss was sadly mourned. 
It is recorded that ‘‘in the region west of 
Boston swept by a twelve-mile radius, 
only two bluebirds’ nests could be heard 
of in the spring of 1895 and only one in 
that of 1896.’”’ For two years even a 
glimpse of a bluebird was reported as wel- 
come news. 

But early in the spring of 1897 a pair 
arrived and almost directly took posses- 
sion of a hole in an old apple tree in sight 
of our windows. They were not quite 
ready to use it, but they warned all bird 
callers that it was their claim and they 
meant to hold it. Until the nest was 
occupied they visited the hole frequently, 
and usually kept in sight of it. Then as 
neither was to be seen, I wondered if an 
outside guard was no longer considered 
necessary. 

I found out one day when a woodpecker 
paused with its head close to the hole. 
There came one flash of bright blue and 
by its hasty retreat the woodpecker ac- 
knowledged the bluebird’s claim, even 
though it may have known that the first 
improvements were made by one of its 
own kind. 

Any one who thinks birds have a pain- 
fully hard time rearing their young, 
should have been able to watch this pair 
through the season. As they raised three 
broods, ne birds could well have been kept 
much busier, and certainly no happier 
pair was ever seen. The first brood left 
the nest the last of April or first of May. 
About the middle of June the second was 
ready tostart; and by the sixth of August 
the third brood was on the wing. Like 
the earlier ones this brood was soon taken 
away from the vicinity of the buildings. 

After this we naturally thought that 


we should see little more of them that 
year; but early in September some were 
often seen on or near the home tree; and 
before the month was out all had re: 
turned. The three broods must havé 
prospered, for the little flock seemed to 
number a dozen or more. Until then it 
had never occurred to us that inexperi- 
enced young birds must need extra drill 
in using their wings, to prepare them for 
their long journey South, but we found 
that these had returned to the scene of 
their first flight, for their fall training. 
Day after day through all the warmest of 
the fall weather they took their exercise 
in or near our dooryard, and to have so 
many bluebirds flitting back and forth at 
once, was one of the prettiest of sights. 
One who witnessed it could ever after 
cherish not only the vision of one blue- 
bird heralding the spring, but a much 
rarer companion picture of a dozen en- 
gaged in their fall training. 

No regularity of speed or motion ap- 
peared to be required. The one thing 
insisted on was that all should exercise. 
at once. Many times it was observed 
that when one stopped and seemed dis- 
posed to prolong its rest, another would 
approach it and gently urge it to renew its 
flight. Whether this duty of stirring up 
a laggard was performed by its mates or 
the parents was uncertain. It looked as 
if it belonged to whichever first caught 
sight of the truant. We were, however, 
almost certain that it was one of the 
parent birds which so often paused fora 
moment at the entrance of the nest. 
They had good reason for having a spe- 
cial attachment for their summer dwell- 
ing and late in the fall one was seen 
taking what was probably the last loving 
look at the old home. 





A Study in Christian 
Fatherhood 








The Father and His Boy 


By Judge Richard S. Tuthill of the Juvenile Court, Chicago 


Character Developed in 
Companionship 








The training of girls is peculiarly the 
mother’s work, and not even a father 
should much interfere, save in the way 
of suggestion and to give sanction and 
aid from time to time. All know how 
absolutely devoted, how faithful and per- 
sistent, is the love of a mother. No dis- 
grace can separate; only the grave can 
end, for the life that now is, maternal 
endeavor and hope for the return of her 
wayward child to the paths of right liv- 
ing. But for boys there is need not only 
of the mother’s care and loving watchful- 
ness, but also of the father’s wise, patient, 
persistent solicitude and active interest. 

It is not much to be wondered at that 
fathers, occupied in wearying labor to 
provide for the physical requirements of 
the family, should leave to the mother 
the “bringing up” of both sons and 
daughters. I find no fault with money- 
making. He spoke wisely who said that 
men are rarely more innocently employed 
than in making money, earning it and 
saving it. Let us not, however, lose 
sight of the end in the fierce endeavor to 
obtain what, after all, is only means to 
the end. Our sons’ physical, mental and 


moral well-being, their characters, are o 
infinitely more concern to us and to the 
race than silver or gold. True manhood 
is the heritage that a wise father will 
wish to leave to his child. But this he 
cannot bequeath in his ‘last will and 
testament.’’ Character, including in oné 
word manhood, courage, honesty, faith- 
fulness to duty, is the result of educa- 
tion and training in the formative period 
of life. It must be built up day by day 
and year by year, just as with nourishing 
food and exercise a vigorous body is built 
up. 
THE FATHER’S OPPORTUNITY 


It perhaps would be deemed presump- 
tuous to lay down rules for this charac- 
ter building. To each child the Creator 
gave the father who should be compan- 
ion, guide, protector and friend. A fa- 
ther cannot escape the conclusion that 
here is found his greatest responsibility. 
If by reason of brutish sensuality and 
self-indulgence, or through carelessness 
and negligence, he fails to discharge this 
duty, the natural law of cause and effect 
is not more sure than that sooner or later 


he will come to know bitter though un- 
availing remorse, and tears which shall 
burn his soul. 

I am not preaching, but uttering words 
of truth and soberness. I believe, as 
firmly as I believe that there is an Al- 
mighty Power which made the universe 
and caused the blade of grass to grow, 
that this same infinitely wise and helpful 
Being whom we are taught by the Master 
to call ‘‘our Father,” will teach the hum- 
blest and most ignorant, as well as the 
mighty and the learned, who earnestly 
desire this knowledge, how each may 
best bring up his son to be an honest, in- 
dustrious, self-respecting and respected 
man. If the earnest desire and persist- 
ent purpose be in his heart, the right 
word to be spoken in admonition, warn- 
ing and counsel will come to the lips; 
and the tone and inflection which will 
reach the heart of the child will not be 
wanting. 


COMRADE AND FRIEND 


But this can only be through compan- 
ionship. We must live with our boys, be 
their comrades and enter into their pleas- 
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ures and their sorrows. Herein many 
fathers—‘‘ good”’ fathers, Christian fa- 
thers, churchgoing fathers—fail and fall 
short. There are fathers who surround 
themselves, even among their children, 
with a cloak of dignity that makes them 
strangers in their own families.- Con- 
templating one of these, I think of the 
Frenchman’s definition of ‘‘dignity ”’— 
‘‘A certain mysterious carriage of the 
body to conceal the defects of the mind.” 

Let the father often recur to his own 
experience asa boy. No doubt your boy 
lives in a different environment, yet boys 
are boys, and you can well remember 
how you felt when you were of his age. 
If, looking back, you feel that your fa- 
ther in some cases erred in his treatment 
of you, learn from this how in wisdom, 
fairness and justice to treat your son, so 
that you may avoid your father’s error. 
If the berating given you by your father 
or a teacher was in your estimation un- 
just, sometimes brutal and almost inva- 
riably a miserable mistake, be constantly 
on your guard that you do not by harsh 
and unnecessary censure, awake in your 
son the demon of hate and rebellion 
against all authority. 

Remember that the faults of character 
you discover in him are but reproduc- 
tions of your own traits. Has he a quick 
temper? How is your own, even now in 
your maturer years? Have you yet learned 
that in order to govern others one must 
first learn to govern himself? Is he ob- 
stinate, self-willed, conceited at times? 
Ask his mother, or better, your mother, 
if she has ever detected such traits in 
you? Has he been disobedient? Can you 
not recall another such a boy? Be pa- 
tient; character growth is slow. Your 
boy has yet many inches to grow in height 
ere he becomes aman. When ill, you do 
not scold or storm at him, nor do you re- 
proach him too much, though his illness 
is due to eating green apples in utter 
disregard of your injunctions. You pro- 
ceed to cure him, and hope he has learned 
his lesson as you did yours, when you too 
were a disobedient son. Thus shall he 
learn, from you and through experience, 
the lessons of life—that fire burns, that 
wrongdoing will bring pain, disgrace and 
trouble to him and to those he loves. 


CONFIDENCE WON BY CONFIDENCE 


If you will be his companion, his play- 
mate; if you will enter into his thoughts, 
be part of his daily life, go with him 
sometimes to the games he is interested 
in; share his troubles, be they ever so in- 
significant; invite his absolute trust by 
treating his communications with inviola- 
ble and sacred confidence—you will soon 
learn that you have gained an influence 
over him that shall last as long as your 
life, and guide him after you are gone. 
If you do this, and do not foolishly drive 
him and his confidences from you or by 
reproach and harmful punishments chill 
and terrorize him, he will cling to you as 
to the best and truest friend. 

You need recreation and pleasure, it is 
the law of our nature. For a stronger 
reason does your son. It is the nature of 
the young of all animals to sport and 
play. Thus the mind as well as the body 
of the child is best developed. Let the 
boy play, as God intended. Find not 
too often fault that he mars the furniture 
or breaks an occasional window. 
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Cultivate a taste for good reading by 
reading aloud good books, and guard with 
never failing watchfulness against bad 
books and bad associates. Talk to him 
about the boys he plays with, and find 
out whether they use bad words or do 
things you and his mother and teachers 
have taught him are wrong. All these 
things you can find out without letting 
him feel that he has ‘‘told on” another 
boy. Then tell him in kind but earnest 
words that association with boys who use 
foul or profane words, or who do things 
which such boys usually do, can only re- 
sult in injury; and appeal to him on his 
own account, on his mother’s and sisters’ 
account, to abandon such companionship. 
Persuade rather than punish; appeal to 
manhood, and pride—pride of character 
and pride of family. 


PUNISHMENT AND EXAMPLE 


If punishment be needed, as sometimes 
in moderation it is, let it be wisely and 
temperately administered, not in anger 
or unreasoning passion. Deprivation of 
a pleasure will often produce results 
which no amount of beating ever could. 
I am told that in Chicago’s admirable 
Parental School, the little fellows are 
easily influenced to become obedient and 
well behaved through the dessert given or 
denied atdinner. What may influence one, 
does not alwaysanother. Know your boy, 
gain his confidence, make him feel that 
there is no one in all the world in whose 
unselfish regard he can place such implicit 
trust; that you are, in truth, a part of 
him, and that his happiness and welfare 
are dearer to you than life itself. This 
relation once established, the influence of 
the father over the son—and not less to 
be desired, the influence of the son over 
the father—will result not alone in mutual 
advantage, but in the purest pleasure. 

Our example will have deep and lasting 
influence over the character and conduct 
of our sons. If this example be not clean, 
straightforward, honest and true, beware 
lest your son come to pay little heed to 
words of counsel, be they ever so wise. 
Take heed that your weak and faulty life 
does not cause your advice and yourself 
to be viewed with indifference if not con- 
tempt. 

I shall not dwell upon the duty of 
churchgoing and religious instruction. 
All that has been said, presupposes this. 
Teach your son that each of us is respon- 
sible for his conduct, and that the laws of 
the Creator will bring upon him who dis- 
obeys them acertain penalty. Yet, be on 
your guard not to ‘‘preach’”’ too much. 
Never become impatient or angry because 
your boy disagrees with you. Reason 
with him, but do not sneer. There is 
neither courtesy, tact nor argument in a 
sneer. Treat boys with respect. Listen 
to their views. Draw them out and let 
them see that you trust them. Even 
when you become satisfied that one is 
not worthy, I would hesitate to let him 
know the extent of my distrust. Never 
let him think that you think he cannot 
become a good and useful man, if only he 
will sincerely wish and try to do what is 
right. He who made the heart alone can 
tell what word, what act of yours, may 
serve to check and save the disobedient 
and wayward child. We can at least keep 
on trying and hoping—always hoping. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


He calleth his own sheep by name and 
leadeth them out. 





Christianity is the saving of the indi- 
viduality of man, and it is the thing lest 
worth saving—not only for the man him- 
self, but for the whole race.—Stopford A. 
Brooke. 





The first duty of the Christian man is 
to be himself, to play the man, and to 
avoid parrot-like repetitions of every kind. 
—Hugh Falconer. 


When I refiect how little I have done 
And add to that how little I have seen, 
Then furthermore how little I have won 
Of joy, or good, how little known, or been; 
I long for other life more full, more keen, 
And yearn to change with such as well have 
run— 
Yet reason mocks me—nay the soul I ween, 
Granted her choice would dare to change with 
none; 
No, not to feel, as Blondel when his lay 
Pierced the strong tower and Richard answered 
it— 
No, not to do as Eustice on the day 
He left fair Calais to her weeping fit— 
No, not to be Columbus waked from sleep 
When his new world rose from the charméd 
deep. 





—Jean Ingelow. 





We ought to grow out of our own roots; 
our inherent propriety of constitution is 
the best nucleus for our own formation. 
This fitness, whether it be a higher ora 
humbler one, is the gift of the Holy Spirit 
which we must stir up and bring to ma- 
turity.—J. B. Mozley. 


It is through a thousand tryings and a 
thousand failures that we come to find 
what is really our own. That is one of 
the great gains of earnest duty. Welearn 
from it the confines of our kingdom. It 
is by action that there is taken from us 
that which we only seem to have.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


In the Old Testament we seem ever to 
have sounding in our ears the primeval 
doctrine that man was made in the image 
of God. But in the New there is added 
to this, ‘‘Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price.” That which was 
once a sin against the original creation 
has become a sin against the cross of the 
Redeemer.—Frederick Temple. 





Father, and Lover of this strange . 


nature which I call self, when I am 
weary of its limitations aad impatient 
with its follies, when death threatens 
before I have worked out the smallest 
of its problems or weakness saps my 
courage and my hope, sustain Thou 
me and teach me what Thou hast de- 
signed to accomplish in my life. Let 
my gifts be for Thy disposing, that I 
may have a heart at peaee in Thee. 
Speak to my better self, that the poorer 
by disuse may fall away and leave 
me wholly ready to Thy hand. By 
Thy trust in me, through these large 
gifts of sense and thought, of earth’s 
delight and new opportunity in each 
new day let me have visions of Thy 
purpose in the eternal years. Forgi 
my sins, and first and most the folly 
of my unbelief, the cowardice that 
holds me back from venturing with 
Christ. In His name. Amen. 
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Children’s Old Willis, the Gander Unique The Story of an Odd 
Page By Eva L. Shorey Household Pet 











The little mother had begun 
to look for the children troop- 
ing home from school. Down 
the street she saw the express- 
man coming, and was just in 
time to see him unload a 
box with slats, through which 
could be seen some kind of a 
feathered creature. 

*Here’s somethin’ ad- 
dressed to Mary,’ said the 
driver. ‘‘Guess yer goin’ 
inter the poultry business, 
hey? ”’ 

The little mother was look- 
ing bewildered, when up 
rushed the children—Mary, 
Susie and Gus. 

“What have you got, 
Mamma? O, my! see the 
goose! Isn’t that funny!” 

“The box is addressed to 
you, Mary,”’ said Mrs. Hewes, 
‘*T rather think from the writ- 
ing it’s from your Uncle John. 
We'll get William to open the 
box and put the goose in the 
barn.”’ . 








WILLIS, THE GANDER 





the smooth floor, and together 
they went through their act. 
Mary talked, recited ‘‘Goosey, 
goosey gander,” and other 
rhymes, and Willis responded 
with his language. The effect 
was ludicrous and it was quite 
the hit of the evening. 

But that was not the only 
time Willis made his presence 
known that evening. He was 
again incarcerated in the 
closet and told to be good. 
All went well, until the star 
of the evening made her 
appearance. As the singer’s 
sweet voice began to fill the 
hall and the audience was 
listening with rapt attention, 
suddenly Willis’s loud and 
discordant honk arose and as 
the musician proceeded, so did 
he, louder and more shrill, 
until the singer was so clearly 
outclassed, that she left the 
field. Poor Mary was heart- 
broken and that was the last 








When Papa came home he 
brought a letter from Uncle John which 
solved the mystery. It appeared he had 
raised a flock of geese that year, and, for 
some reason, one of the number, a gander, 
had been unpopular, so much so that the 
others had driven him away. Uncle John 
noticed his lonesome condition, and had 
made a pet of him. Then he thought of 
his niece Mary, and sent the gander to 
her for a present. 

The children could hardly wait until 
morning and the early hours found them 
before the pen of their feathered pet. 

‘‘What’ll we name him, Mary?” said 
Gus. 

“0, I don’t know. But we’ve got to 
think of something.”’ 

The family had a way of giving names 
taken from books they were reading or 
from special characteristics of the crea- 
ture. The cows were ‘Trilby” and 
‘*Polly Pepper.”’ Big Brother’s Saint 
Bernard was called ‘“‘ Moreover,’ because 
he had heard somebody reading a story 
once and the phrase, ‘‘ Moreover, the dog 
came also,’’ had caught his ear. Then 
a cat, which had a peculiarly insinuating 
manner of moving about, was named 
‘‘Kely,’? and another, on account of an 
extra toe on each foot, bore the name 
of ‘‘Thomas Puddefoot.”’ 

Various names were suggested, but 
finally one of the children said, ‘‘He 
throws back his head just the way Willis 
Grant does, let’s call him Willis! ”’ 

So Willis it was, and soon all the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood knew Willis, 
and the gander, too, learned his name. 

A queer bird indeed! evidently prefer- 
ring the companionship of man to that 
of geese. He was built on somewhat 
more slender and swanlike lines than the 
ordinary gander, his feathers being of a 
soft shade of gray, touched with white. 
He delighted in chasing the children 


around like a dog or cat, and, like a cer- 
tain well-known pet, sometimes followed 
Mary to school, much to her embarrass- 
ment. He watched for the children’s 
coming, and ran down the street to meet 
them, saluting them as he went. 

Papa had a great fancy for seeing little 
ducks waddling around the place, and 
every spring would buy a lot of ducks’ 
eggs, put them under an obliging hen to 
hatch, and when her feathered brood ap- 
peared they were the dearest little things 
imaginable. Here was where Willis saw 
an opportunity of occupying his leisure 
moments. When the ducklings appeared, 
he would march up, coolly drive off the 
hen and take complete possession. The 
way he trotted the little waddlers about 
was a caution, but they followed without 
question and came at his discordant sum- 
mons. As they grew larger and the flock 
started off to search for bugs, Willis in 
the lead, with proudly uplifted head, the 
ducks following in single file, it was an 
imposing sight. 

Mary taught him many little tricks. 
She would say, as she stroked his smooth 
back, ‘‘ Well, how is Willis today?” and 
the gray gander would lay his long swan- 
like neck on her shoulder, with his yellow 
bill against her face, and in his “‘quack’”’ 
language reply, ‘“‘ Pretty well, thank you, 
only I miss you when you’re at school! ”’ 

One night there was to be a church 
entertainment and some brilliant person 
thought of having Mary dressed as ‘“‘ Old 
Mother Goose,” with Willis for the 
** Goose.” 

Willis was brought in a basket and de- 
posited in an anteroom until Mary came, 
robed in an ideal Mother Goose costume, 
secured her ‘‘Goose,”” and marched into 
the hall, with Willis following close at 
her heels. He chased her up the steps to 
the stage, his flat feet slapping down on 


time she permitted Willis to 
appear behind the footlights. 

The gander must have been related to 
the tramp family in some way, for, strange 
as it may seem, he had a great aversion 
to water, at least in large quantities. 
Just behind Mary’s house was a beautiful 
lake, with rushes and long grasses at one 
end, a perfect paradise for ducks and 
geese, where nice, fat bugs abounded. But 
Willis would have none of it. 

Once only did he go across the lake, 
and that was an awe-inspiring sight. Just 
opposite the Hewes grove was a large 
farmhouse, where dwelt a big flock of 
geese. The important leader of the tribe 
thought he owned the lake on both sides, 
and once, when he was oppressively fa- 
miliar, Willis decided that patience had 
ceased to be a virtue. With a swoop and 
a swirl he started for the intruder, chased 
him through the water to the middle of 
the lake, and there waged a furious bat- 
tle, which even now the small boys like 
to tell about. The water foamed, the 
feathers flew, the air was discordant with 
shrieks, while the flocks of each leader 
drew back affrighted. When the smoke 
of battle rolled away, Willis was seen 
driving the vanquished gander at a swift 
pace toward his own shore, a sadder but 
a wiser bird. Then the conqueror proudly 
turned and churned back to his ducks, 
with plumage slightly ruffled, but with 
head aloft and eye undimmed. 

Papa delighted in driving the ducks to 
water for a swim, but Willis would hang 
back like a sulky child and it took the 
persuasion of the entire family to get him 
even to the shore, where he would stand 
and look at his adopted infants disporting 
in the water, standing on their heads and 
going through all kinds of antics. But 
give him a tub or pail of water and he 
fairly reveled in it, throwing sprays over 
his head and letting it run down his back 
in streams. ; 
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As the children grew up, Willis was 
a little neglected. It was then he turned 
to Papa and became his ardent admirer. 
He followed him everywhere, about the 
place, down town to the office and even to 
the train one morning. He became in- 
tensely jealous of the attention which Papa 
bestowed upon the children, particularly 
Mary, and would try to drive her away 
whenever Papa put his arm about her. 
He often went down into the grove, and 
while Papa took a nap under the trees 
Willis stood guard, snapping at the flies 
and mosquitoes as they flew about Papa’s 
face. He would also follow Mamma into 
the garden and ‘“‘talk”’ to her while she 
worked among the flowers. 

“How old is Willis, anyway?” a caller 
asked one day. 

“‘Why, let me see,’’ said little mother. 
‘He came before Jennie was born. That 
makes fifteen years we’ve had him! I 
didn’t realize he was so old!”’ 

So he became ‘‘old Willis,” and yet 
each spring he took charge of the flock 
of ducks, But as the years went by the 
family could see he was failing. 

One day William rushed into the house 
and announced that old Willis was dead, 
and when the children, now young ladies, 
and Augustus, home on a college vaca- 
tion, hastened out to the barn in the old 
impetuous way, it was with tears in their 
eyes they beheld the lordly head laid low 
for the first time in his history. 

They made a grave for their old play- 
mate in the spot dedicated to the dead 
cats and other deceased pets. Thefamily 
stood around, likewise the children of the 
neighborhood, the latter a new crowd 
since Willis’s advent, with the dog look- 
ing on out of his sharp eyes. 

The poet (?) of the family got out a 
pencil,. while William arranged a board 
over the grave, and soon a piece of paper, 
bearing these words, was tacked on: 

Here lies old Willis— 
The gander unique; 
His age full twenty, 
If the records we seek. 


An exile from home, 
By his kin ostracized ; 
In the land of adoption, 
As a pet highly prized. 


Farewell, Sir Willis, 
So lordly of mien; 

In your last, lowly bed, 
May your rest be serene. 





The Way of the World 


Good stories always are tov short, 
The dull ones are too long; 

Nice people always go too soon; 
There must be something wrong. 


I'd like to find a story-book, 
The best I’ve ever read, 

Which should go on forever ’n’ ever, 
At least, till I was dead. 


My porridge bow] is much too big, 
The pie plate is too small; 

The fattest cherries hang too high; 
It isn’t right at all. 


I wish the cook would bake a pie 
As big as that full moon, 
And then a little one besides, 
To eat tomorrow noon. 
—Florence Wilkinson, in Kings and Queens. 





If your spirits are low, do something, 
and if you have been doing something, do 
something different.—H.°E. Hale. 
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A Concrete Case for a Scientific Method* 


By Rev. Samuel 


How to meet the need for larger salaries for 
ministers is a question which is receiving care- 
ful consideration in many quarters. The con- 
ventional answer is, Get the churches to give 
more for the purpose, or possibly ask minis- 
ters to be more self-sacrificing. That is, put 
your hand on the best remedy you can think 
of and apply it vigorously, then try something 
else. This is working by rule of thumb. 

Now let us go at the problem more scientific- 
ally, remembering that, as Mr. Huxley used 
to say, “ Science is after all only trained and 
organized common sense.” Assuming that we 
have all the facts before us, as to where these 
small-salaried ministers are—in city, village 
or country town—with many or few churches 
near them, a native or foreign population and 
so on, let us call to our aid one branch of 
scientific study known as the comparative 
method. 

We begin with the sociological principle that 
the local church, the school, the factory and the 
town are each essentially similar types in four 
classes of institutions. They are, therefore, 
comparable with each other, and the changes 
in the others must help us see what may hap- 
pen in the church. How, for example, have 
structural and functional changes in the three 
affected the support of administration? The 
briefest outline of two is all that can be given 
but it will show the method and its value. 

The school district was nearly the unit of 
the educational work of fifty years ago. It 
hired its own teachers and paid them as it 
could afford. Each teacher taught a little of 
everything in unmethodical ways and with 
little supervision. Studies were uncorrelated, 
the product was often poor and the pay small. 

All this has gradually changed. Consolida- 
tion, division of labor, expert work and super- 
vision, with other features of systematic or- 
ganization, have brought better pay and better 
results. 

Take another example—the little factory of 
our fathers’ time. Here the change is less 
dependent on law for its shape. Economic in- 
terest has been the chief force. The little fac- 
tory of thirty years ago was a simple affair. 
One man, a partnership of two or three, ora 
little company of resident stockholders both 
owned and operated it. Sometimes, however, 
a superintendent with a small salary had it in 
charge. A variety of things were done by peo- 
ple who turned their hands to various kinds 
of work. All the processes of manufacture 
were completed in this one mill, or in that 
and the homes near by. The little factory 
bought its own supplies, sold its own goods 
and managed its own affairs directly. 

Now the little factories have grown into big 
ones or have disappeared except where special 
conditions have favored them. With dams 
raised, enlarged reservoirs, improved water 
wheels and steam, they have increased power. 
Corporations of non-resident stockholders and 
associations of these in trusts have widened 
their constituency of control and service and 
lifted them above the provincial limitations of 
other days. The processes of spinning, dye- 
ing, weaving and others are carefully sepa- 
rated, often divided between different compa- 
nies. Careful specialization and the most eco- 
nomic adjustments are made so that each part 
of the work is exactly fitted both in quantity 
and quality to the needs of the whole. Super- 
intendence, bookkeeping, buying, selling are 
assigned to well-trained experts. Large sala- 
ries become possible and are cheerfully paid 
to competent officials. 

Like changes may be found in political in- 
stitutions, though here the movement has been 
much slower since it has covered a far longer 
period. For the exigencies of government be- 

*This article was written at the request of per- 
sons who were interested in the study by Dr. Dike 


on The Message of Science to the Church, published 
in our columns Sept, 13, 1902. 





W. Dike, LL. D. 


gan centuries ago to compel peoples to go 
through them. The point directly bearing on 
our study is that the efficiency and compensa- 
tion of the chief servants of communities, or- 
ganized for various objects, is largely depen- 
dent on their structure, and that increase of 
salary has come as better organization has 
made it possible. 

Lastly, we now turn to the little churches 
and see how far their structural changes af- 
fect this problem. The little church is as com- 
mon as ever and perhaps smaller than ever. 
And the large church is constituted in very 
much the same way that the small oneis. A 
greater variety of things is now done in most 
churches, and the teacher and chief official of 
the church has far more interests and kinds 
of work than his predecessor of fifty years 
ago. Pulpit, Sunday school, Endeavor Soci- 
ety, catechetical class, weekly conference 
meeting and the home, for example, are all 
at work in religious instruction, but with lit- 
tle well-defined limits for each. Missionary 
interest is cared for in three or four ways. 
And so with other work. 

The official head of the church is a teacher 
in all sorts of subjects. He is also a pastor 
and a director of a collection of unorganized, 
uncorrelated societies and committees. He is 
a leader in civic reform and philanthropies. 
He is unable in his various distractions to do 
anything extremely well. His is the one call- 
ing in life that has profited little by specializa- 
tion. On the contrary the drift in his case is 
all the other way. Heis the one highly trained 
man who does not have the advantages of 
system and specialization. 

Such a method of study forces upon the at- 
tention the larger and inclusive problem of the 
possible reconstruction of our entire ecclesias- 
tical system. The other part of the compara- 
tive method, which discovers the differences 
in the types to which the local church belongs 
and estimates their due force in continuing 
the present system in church structure, is an 
important scientific agency in the suggested 
line of study. But that must be left with the 
mere mention of it. 

A dozen other practical problems before our 
churches need to be surveyed by this and 
other methods of scientific study before we can 
wisely say much about their solution. Many 
of these, like the one I have selected, are so 
far within the province of comparative soci- 
ology, that under the methods of this new de- 
partment of science they will quickly take on 
new significance and yield unexpectedly rich 
results. I know of no more promising field 
for practical results in use of scientific methods 
than that afforded by the urgent questions 
that our Congregational churches are con- 
stantly raising, but which so far generally get 
little more than a purely empirical treatment. 





Mills College, California, is pushing vigor- 
ously for a position on the Pacific coast 
similar to that of the leading colleges for 
women on the Atlantic seaboard. With such 
able advisers and generous friends as Rey. C. 
R. Brown, D. D., Mayor Warren Olney and Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M. Smith of Oakland, and with 
Mrs. Mills still at the head of the teaching 
force, it can hardly fail to register marked 
progress during the next few years. It has 
recently dedicated a handsome campanile 
tower, in which is housed a chime of bells, 
the gift of David Hewes, cast in Cincinnati 
for the Columbian Exposition of 1893. The 
beautiful structure designed’ by Miss Julia 
Morgan of Berkeley is of the Moorish Spanish 
type of architecture and makes a valuable 
addition to the group of buildings already on 
the ground. Its dedication on Founders’ Day, 
April 14, was made a festive occasion, many 
graduates returning. 
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A Scientific Study of 
Self 








The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer 


An Unconscious Portrait 
of Character 











Seldom, indeed, does a man so deliber- 
ately make himself a subject for close 
scientific inquiry in his heredity, habits 
of mind and intellectual accomplishment 
as Mr. Spencer did in this extended story 
of his life. The aim has been to make a 
document for scientific study and com- 
parison. It leaves on the reader’s mind, 
however, not only the impression which 
the author intended, but also a graphic 
unconscious picture of an unusual man. 
It tells us little that is new, perhaps, of 
the author’s philosophical opinions. It 
does, indeed, shed some light on the gen- 
esis and results in personal thinking of 
the system which he developed and ex- 
pressed. But its chief interest for the 
general public must be in this personal 
unconscious self-revelation. 

We have, then, a man of keenest ana- 
lytical powers, a scholar and teacher 
whose task in life it was to formulate 
the scattered elements of a world philos- 
ophy. From the first he discovers him- 
self to us as an intellectual rebel. His 
challenge is universal. ‘‘I no more pin 
my faith,’ he says, ‘‘on the opinions of 
a classically-educated man about things 
Greek, than I pin my faith on the opin- 
ions of a clergyman about things He- 
brew.”’ He speaks of his ‘“‘ habitual non- 
conformity.’’ He tells us that he was 
‘constitutionally wanting in reticence,”’ 
which seems to be by his own account a 
euphemism for an often brutal frankness 
of fault finding. He is the type of the 
confident self-educated man who is al- 
ways in opposition. He relates, for in- 
stance, that Lyell’s argument against 
the development of species went far to 
convince him that the theory of develop- 
ment must be true. He was an im- 
patient reader, with little sense of the 
historical continuity of thought. His life- 
long ‘“‘constitutional idleness’’ required 
the spur of ‘‘an object at once large and 
distinct.” 





(An Autobiography, by Herbert Spencer. Vols. L, If. 
pp. 655,613. D. Appleton & Co. $5.50 net.) 


The one poem which he most admired 
was Shelley’s drama of rebellion, Prome- 
theus Unbound. These qualities stand- 
ing by themselves must have resulted in 
a barren intellectual life. They were 
joined in him, however, with construct- 
ive thought and a wide sense of the 
broader relations of phenomena. The 
iconoclastic passion was rendered fruit- 
ful by an equal passion for combination 
and construction. 

Mr. Spencer calls himself a rolling 
stone. He tried his hand at teaching, 
painting and modeling, editing, civil en- 
gineering, and finally found his true life- 
work in philosophy. His career affords 
a striking instance of the dependence of 
the world upon financial accumulation 
and inherited means for its higher intel- 
lectual progress. He lived for his books 
and not by them. They were, indeed, a 
perpetual financial drain; and had it not 
been for opportune legacies and the as- 
sistance of American friends under the 
leadership of Mr. Youmans, publication 
of the Synthetic Philosophy might never 
have been carried through. 

The book is less rich than we had hoped 
in pictures of contemporary life. It con- 
tains interesting glimpses, indeed, of that 
group of scientific interpreters with which 
the author was specially connected. Its 
most striking portrait is that of George 
Eliot, whom Mr. Spencer knew intimately 
and greatly admired; and there is a char- 
acteristic, though hardly complimentary 
glimpse of Carlyle. The one portrait of 
all these pages, however, is that of the 
man himself. 

We see him running away from his 
uncle’s house as a boy of twelve, and 
traveling a three days’ journey home on 
foot because of a personal affront. We 
find him reading novels all night in bed 
and hiding the candle in the cupboard 
when he heard his mother’s footstep on 
the stairs. We find him even touched 
with what he calls the verse-making dis- 
order. We discover his intellectual off- 


sidedness in a great variety of situations 
and learn to admire the persistent cour- 
age which fought through years of ill 
health and bachelor loneliness for the 
completion of his life work. There is an 
odd picture of the great philosopher play- 
ing racquets for relief from pain and 
stopping to dictate pages of philosophy, 
then for the relief of his head turning to 
racquets again. His limitations of taste 
are proclaimed with the same pragmatical 
self-confidence with which he announced 
all his other conclusions in life. Their 
range may be indicated by his statements 
that Raphael’s Transfiguration is a very 
bad picture, that the Iliad is unreadable 
and that England has nothing to compare 
with Fifth Avenue, New York. The most 
painful thing in the book is the cold- 
blooded analysis of his father and his 
mother. There is something inhuman in 
this uncovering of the parental nakedness 
of character, this parading of a mother’s 
defects and failings in order to a better 
understanding of the writer’s own career. 

One of the features of the book is found 
in the ideal reviews of earlier works 
which Mr. Spencer says never were ad- 
equately considered but the objections 
to which he states in elaborate criticisms 
from the point of view of his later knowl- 
edge and opinions. Interesting in its own 
way is the statement of tolerance for 
religious beliefs. In his final. note he 
expresses the opinion that in the course 
of time we shall reach a stage in which, 
recognizing the mystery of things as in- 
soluble, religious organizations will be 
devoted to ethical culture. ‘‘ThusI have 
come,”’ he says, ‘‘more and more to leok 
calmly on forms of religious life to which 
I had in earlier days a pronounced aver- 
sion.” The great volume of these recol- 
lections will repel many readers, but the 
patience which follows the story will be 
rewarded with many significant passages 
and a vivid, if necessarily incomplete 
picture of a strong, peculiar and widely 
influential personality. 





The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


The Model Prayer, by J. D. Jones, B. D. pp. 
184. Thos. Whittaker. 80 cents net, 


The Glorious Company of the tles 
Rev. J. D. Pees B. dD. pp. 260. AR Wine. 
taker. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Jones a pai of the most prominent of the 
younger British Congregational pastors and 
needs no introduction to our readers. His 
study of the Lord’s Prayer is significantly 
deep in its spiritual insight, suggestive in 
thought and delightful in style. The studies 
in the characters of the apostles are printed 
as delivered and have the colloquial freshness 
of direct speech. They possess the same high 
= and make enjoyable reading. 


Largely, extracts from the Yee of 
pp. 2 it Co., 


tine Mra Bam 9 Ames. 06. J.H. W 


Boston. 75 cents. 
Brief selections for every day in the year 
from the sermons of Dr. Ames by a discrim- 
inating admirer. The cheerful optimism which 
characterizes these extracts is all the more re- 
freshing because it is joined with a keen sense 
of the earnestness of life and the burden of 





responsibility for the social well-being of the 
world. The dominant strain of the author’s 
thought comes out clearly, and many of the 
sayings are notable for their incisive style. 


Christian Apologetics, by Henry Wace, D. D. 
= others. Bp. 153. i. P Dutton & Co. $1.28 


A pl of reasonable and constructive ad- 
dresses delivered in a London theater by An- 
glican leaders. The field of Christian evidences 
is epitomized in a popular form, and the main 
results of present day theism as influenced by 
the development of science and Biblical criti- 
cism find expression. 

Girls, by Hermon D. Jen- 


Christ’s Boys and 
kins, D. D. pp. 41. Winona Pub. Co., Chicago. 
25 cents net. 


A consideration of the spiritual possibilities 
and tendencies of boys and giris and a plea 
for more skillful and helpful use of the oppor- 
tunity which their stage of growth presents. 
to owe Sons.” ae a ae 
Lectures given in Geneva by the professor of 
the history of religions in the University of 


Paris. An apnti-clerical and anti-dogmatic 
conception, rejecting the doctrine of vicarious . 
sacrifice as contrary to the essential principles 
of the gospel, and emptying religion alike of 
its mystical content and speculative longing. 
All devotional observances and all metaphy- 
sics are excluded. The author’s main weak- 
ness is his overestimate of love in the reaction 
against fear and his main contribution is his 
criticisms of the Religion of Humanity, which 
he contends meets only half the problem. 


FICTION 

*- Banas me AP Mary Johnston. pp. 350. 
A plot skillfully conceived and elaborated of 
adventures of English gentlemen in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, seeking wealth and fame 
in expeditions against Spaniards in South 
America. The author has faithfully and bril- 
liantly reproduced the spirit and ideals of Eng- 
lish society of the sixteenth century, as her 
characters move in it. Her effort to write a 
great novel has overreached itself. Her tropic 
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scenes furfeit by their monotonous riches. 


Her style leaves the impression of blank verse 
even in some commonplace descriptions and 
conversations. Thetension is scarcely relaxed 
from the ornate beginning to the too abrupt 
close. 

Order No. 11, by Caroline Abbot Stanley. pp. 

420. Century Co. $1.50. 
Transplanted Virginians in the border coun- 
ties of Missouri before and during the war be- 
tween the states are the principle actors in 
this romance of war and broken homes. It 
contrasts the Kansas settlers and the Missouri 
slaveholders and raiders under Quantrell. The 
sympathy of the writer is with the slave-hold- 
ing side, yet she gives a clear impression of 
the mutual provocations and the good as well 
as the evil qualities on both sides. The char- 
acters are interesting and the reader will gain 
new notions of a region and historic conditions 
which are too little known. 

A Country Interlude, by Hildegarde Haw- 

thorne. pp. 161. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 
The joy of spring is in this country idyll, writ- 
ten in the form of letters from one girl to an- 
other. Nature riots through the pages, from 
the first hints of spring through the golden 
summer and into the opulence of autumn 
months. There isa sunny charm in the story, 
whether Miss Hawthorne writes of people or 
of the world outdoors. 

The Duke of Cameron Avenue, by Hears a 


chell Webster. pp. 133. Macmillan Co 
cents. 


A settlement house enters ward politics to 
secure the passage of a tenement bill, and 
through the efforts of its warden wins the 
victory over seeming defeat. The story shows 
the inner workings of the political machine 
in an interesting way. 
Hypatia, by Ghesies Kingsley. pp.467. T.Nel- 
son & Sons. $1. 
Compact and ramet beautifully bound 
in blue leather and well printed in large type. 
A number of the New Century Library and an 
ideal handy edition of a famous story. 


VERSE 


The Poetical Works of Christina “a 
Rossetti, with memoir and notes, etc., 
Michael Rossetti. pp.607. Macmillan do %$1. 76 
ne 


This complete collection of the poetical work 
of Christina Rossetti is welcome. It contains 
the memoir by her brother William, and by 
way of frontispiece the delightful drawing by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These poems are not 
as well known as they should be. Like all 
great poets, her work is unequal, but the 
reader who will study it will find some of the 
most permanently satisfying verse of the nine- 
teenth century, varying from the simple child 
experiences of Sing-Song to the deepest ex- 
pressions of the religious experience of the 
heart 

The Golden Treasury, by Francis T. Palgrave, 


revised and enlarged. pp. 387. Macmillan Co. 
25 cents. 


The public is to be congratulated on the re- 
publication of Palgrave’s anthology in this 
well-made series at a price which puts it 
within the reach of the leanest pocketbook. 
And all this with no sacrifice of type or paper. 

The Wind- Swept Wheat, poems by ~ 2 


Ainge De Vere, * Madeline Bridges.” pp. 9 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Now and then a deep and strong note of hu- 
man feeling is struck in this small collection. 
By force of a quiet humor also, many of the 
poems appeal to the reader. The poet's na- 
ture-love appears at its best in the title poem. 
Elsewhere she has skylarks and poppies in 
the wheat, robins that flutter, and crocuses in 
the wood, which seem to argue a remote or 
literary, or at least un-American, approach to 
nature. 

Freee Pee Ree eae PP 
The ‘love letters of two frogs, with classic 
tastes and human experiences, in heroic 
rhyming couplets. Not unamusing but too 
long drawn out, 

Gonsolatio, Rs, ge mad Macdonald Alden. 


Papér. Paul < Co., San Francisco. 50 
cents. 


An ode written in memory of those members 
of the class of 1903 of Stanford University 
who died during the month of their gradua- 
tion. Itis beautifully printed, having illumi- 
nated initials, and tastefully decorated cover. 


, by Edgar Allan Poe, edited by sepa Ww. 
pp. 165. Macmillan Co. 26 cents. 


Poems 
Kent. 
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Edited and annotated by the professor of Eng- 
se literature in the University of Virginia. 
ennyson’s In Memoriam with Ae eb ea 


rds onoe by Ones. Mansford, B. A. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


The interpretation of a poetic mind by a 
prosaic one. The footnotes, in which each 
song of Tennyson’s great poem is summed up, 
are often hopelessly commonplace. For most 
of the ground traversed the intelligent reader 
really needs no guide. There is a useful pref- 
ace and notes and dates. The text of the 
poem is well printed and a helpful index to 
first lines is given. In these respects the book 
is a convenient pocket companion. 


To Comfort You, poems of contort selected 
by El Elia W. Peattie. pp. 161. F. H. Revell Co. 


A “ent a made anthology containing 
many familiar poems of helpful thought with 
a few which are fresh. We have not been 
able to detect any unifying method in the ar- 
rangement, and there are a few incongruous 
numbers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Meteo, oH for Women by Japanese 
Methods ives 3 Hancock: pp. 152. 
G. P. Putnawm’s Sons. $ 


An illustrated text-book of hae exercises 
for the physical development of women. The 
descriptions are clear, and the illustrations 
show the different exercises plainly. Mr. 
Hancock’s point of view may be well indicated 
by a single sentence: ‘“‘ The woman has cause 
for shame who is forced to admit that any 
man of her own size is her physical superior.”’ 
The physical superiority of Japanese women 
he takes as an accepted fact, but he holds eut 
the hope that American women may in time 
attain a similar high point of health and effi- 
ciency. Everywhere he urges on the one hand 
persistence and on the other care and modera- 
tion in following these methods of muscular 
development. 


Evidence be Wy ve 
— pp. 


wae Life, by ( Gabriel De- 
. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 


So much gross fraud has been connected with 
spiritualism that we unfortunately know not 
what testimony to accept. This volume col- 
lects a mass of evidence concerning spirit 
manifestations and employs it to prove that 
the soul exists in a body of its own “‘ composed 
of a species of matter infinitely subtile” and 
independent of physical organism. If the 
evidence is good it proves the possible exist- 
ence of the spirit apart from the body.. Some 
queer questions are left unanswered. For 
example: What is the explanation of the gar- 
ments which the spirits wear when material- 
ized? Have garments also souls? 

Golf for Women, by Genevieve Hecker (Mrs. 

ny BO bad named pp. 217. Baker & Taylor Co. 
The pe of this book was national woman 
champion of America for two years, and writes 
out of long and successful experience. By 
clear descriptions and admirable photographs 
she has made a practical and sensible instruc- 
tion book for women who are beginning their 
study of the game. The preparation, prob- 
lems and difficulties of play are considered and 
a chapter by an English golf champion is added 
giving impressions of the American game. 

The Man wae Pleases and the Woman 


Who 
Charms, by John A. Cone. pp. 131. Hinds & 
Noble, feb? York. 75 cents. r4 


Mr. Cone has gathered from many sources 
opinions in regard to the personal qualities 
which count in social intercourse. He begins 
by a consideration of success in this depart- 
ment and takes ‘up such subjects as good 
English, the compliment of attention, good 
manners, dress and personal peculiarities, 
following all by a collection of brief opinions 
from many sources. The book is sensible and 
will be helpful to young people who are teach- 
able and desirous of making the most of them- 
selves in intercourse with others. 


Social Diseases and Marriage, by Prince A. 
Morrow, M. D. Pp. 399. Lea Bros. Ye Co. 


A serious study, in untechnical language, of 
the two dreadful diseases which scourge un- 
lawful passion in their effect upon marriage 
and the family life. The responsibility of 
physicians in their advice to men who have 
sinned and may make the innocent suffer is 
considered carefully and at length. It ika 
treatise which young men might read to their 
profit as a warning and which reflects some of 
the most dreadful, because preventable, suf- 
ferings which fall upon the innocent. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 15-21. What Joseph and Ben- 
jamin Teach about Brotherly Care. Gen. 43: 
29-31; 45: 14-22. (Union meeting with the 
Juniors.) 

This beautiful picture of fraternal affection 
will live as long as men are bound together by 
the family relationship. Neitherin history nor 
in literature is there amore touehing portrayal 
of brotherly love. It moves us to think that 
Joseph through all the long years and in the 
midst of his great prosperity and power, cher- 
ished deep down in his heart so tender a love 
for his little brother. Charles Kingsley tells 
us of two coachmen in London who as they 
met on their daily rounds made no other sign 
of recognition than the turn of the wrist. An 
outsider would have said that they were prac- 
tically strangers, but when one died the other 
sickened and followed him quickly. In Eu- 
gene Field’s poetry we find repeatedly this 
strain of brotherly affection and in real life 
we fall in often with men to whom brother- 
hood in the flesh means a vast deal and whose 
reunions after years of separation, are occa- 
sions of deep joy and happy reminiscing. 


But because two men have the same father 
it does not necessarily follow that they will 
love each other. Joseph’s older brethren hated 
him all through his early years. The Elder 
Brother in the parable of the prodigal son has 
been through the centuries a synonym for 
envy and unbrotherliness. To live harmoni- 
ously under the same roof, men and women, 
boys and girls, must be well grounded in love 
and kindness. To be a real good father or 
mother, son or brother, one must be a real 
good Christian. The eloser we are to people 
the more we have need of the grace and pa- 
tience of our Lord Jesus Christ in order that 
we may get on well with them and they with 
us. Never trust only to the human tie to 
secure the best results in family relationship. 


And between brother and brother let each 
remember that it is a reciprocal relationship. 
Each needs the other. Each must do his share 
of the giving up. Each can help the other to 
be his best self. The older brother may wield 
a powerful influence, for as a rule, if Sammy 
is two or three years older than Tommy, there 
is no one else in the world to whom Tommy 
looks so frequently as an example. Let not 
then Sammy throw away that mighty influ- 
ence or teach the youngster the mean and 
shabby ways of life instead of manly courses 
of action. But Tommy, too, has his stint in 
the home. Benjamin was the reconciling in- 
fluence between Joseph and the older broth- 
ers. Had it not been for Benjamin perhaps 
the estrangement of many years would not 
have given way, nor would the father and all 
his sons been finally brought together. Little 
people are often unconscious peacemakers in 
the home, bringing together older members of 
the family who have grown apart but it is 
their sweetness and goodness which does it, 
and when these go, the power as well as the 
beauty of a child departs. 


Jesus widened by his teaching the thought 
of brotherhood to include every one who does 
the will of his Father in heaven. Our meeting 
is meant to set us thinking about the way in 
which the two branches of Christian En- 
deavor may serve one another. It ought to be 
an inspiration for the older Endeavorers to 
remember that the way in which they 
exemplify their principles influences their 
younger comrades. Unfaithfulness to pledges, 
carelessness about behavior in the sehool- 
room, or on the playground, not only hurts 
those thus disloyal to Christ but creates the 
wrong precedent for the younger members of 
thearmy. As Christ sanctified himself for the 
sake of his younger brethren, so we should 
walk circumspectly fer the sake of those watch- 
ing us and responsive to our example. 
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An Educational Revival in the South 


Representative Northern and Southern Educators Confer and Fraternize at Birmingham, Ala., April 26-28 


Chaucer’s knights and gentlemen on horse- 
back journeying to Canterbury made famous 
pilgrimages of perhaps one hundred miles. The 
changes of five centuries are illustrated by 
comparing that pilgrimage with one made 
within the last two weeks with Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden as leader and host. There was per- 
haps an equal degree of chivalry in both. But 
this latest one, of about ninety persons, went 
in its own palatial houses—a train of nine 
splendidly equipped Pullman cars—traveled 
2,700 miles and interviewed several thousand 
people on its way. The distinguished com- 
pany included Bishops Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts and McVicar of Rhode Island, Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin College, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the daughter of Longfellow 
and her husband, Mr. J. G. Thorp, and many 
presidents of colleges and professors, authors, 
editors, business men and their wives. 

Leaving New York April 19, the party tar- 
ried at Old Point Comfort to attend the com- 
mencement exercises of Hampton Institute, 
visited several educational institutions in the 
South, and arrived just one week later at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence for Education in the South. 

The suggestion for this conference came 
from the famed Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence. Beginning in a modest way at Capon 
Springs, W. Va., in 1897, it was held last year in 
Richmond, attracting national attention. It 
was in response to an invitation from the leg- 
islature of Alabama, repeated by the citizens 
ef Birmingham and seconded by various or- 
ganizations, that the meetings last week were 
held in that city. 

Birmingham stands for the New South. 
Thirty years ago hardly a house stood where 
is now a flourishing city of wide streets and 
many lofty buildings of stone and steel and 
brick, with 40,000 inhabitants and as many 
more in the same region. Wooded hills sur- 
rounding the city are crowned with fine resi- 
dences, while outcropping iron and coal, as 
well as the smoke of great furnaces, indicate 
the sources of wealth which has recently 
brought this section to the front rank in the 
South. 

Birmingham was well prepared to receive 
its guests. Its homes were hospitably opened. 
Its trees were clothed in the full effulgence of 
a Southern spring. Its roses were in bloom, 
and its lawns were spread with rich green 
carpets. If the outer air had a suggestion of 
chill, the hearth fires were many and warm. 


THE MISSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference is simply organized, with a 
few necessary officers, annually elected, Mr. 
Ogden, its inspirer and chief supporter, being 
president, and its executive committee mainly 
Southerners. It sends invitations to a selected 
company to attend its annual meetings, but 
every one in sympathy with its purpose is 
welcomed to them. It does not aim to plant 
echools or colleges. It does not profess to 
distribute money, though some of its wealthy 
members are said to have left gifts here and 
there. It is not officially connected with the 
General and Southern Education Boards, 
though several of its members are officers in 
these boards. Its purpose is simply to serve 
as a helper to promote education for all classes 
and both races in the South. 

Why should its efforts be limited to the 
Southern states? Because the need of such 
help is greater in the South than in any other 
part of the country. The proportion of illit- 
eracy is greatest there. For example: In 


North Carolina, of the white population of 
ten years of age and over, nearly twenty per 
cent. cannot read or write, while in Massa- 
chusetts the number is less than one per cent. 
Half the Negroes in the South get no school- 





ing. About four-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion live in rural districts, averaging forty to 
the square mile. Country schools are neces- 
sarily small, few have more than one teacher, 
attendance is irregular, teachers receive lower 
salaries than in any other part of the country, 
and as a matter of course many of them are 
poorly qualified, while the schoolhouses and 
equipment are primitive. School superin- 
tendents receive the lowest salaries of any 
class of public officials. The educational 
problem in the South is made peculiarly diffi- 
cult by the necessity, even in the most sparsely 
settled districts, of providing two schools in 
each district, one for whites and the other 
for blacks. The average Southern county in 
rural sections has eighteen children of school 
age to the square mile, eleven white and seven 
colored, making it for school purposes prac- 
tically two counties. The number of school 
children in the South in proportion to adults 
to provide for them is much larger than in 
the rest of the country. For example: In 
South Carolina there are fifty-one adult males, 
in Massachusetts 108 to every 100 school chil- 
dren. These facts are sufficient cause for a 
campaign of help and encouragement to pro- 
mote education in the South, for its people 
are proud and sensitive, are making great ef- 
forts to solve their problem, and ask not alms 
but co-operation. 

The interest taken in this conference is in- 
dicated by its enrollment of 763 persons com- 
ing from a distance, many of them traveling 
several hundred miles and most of them en- 
gaged in educational work as state superin- 
tendents, principals of industrial schools, 
presidents and professors in colleges, univer- 
sities and other institutions. While repre- 
sentatives from the North took part in the 
discussions, it was significant that with two 
exceptions every speaker on the program is a 
Southerner. The principal topics were those 
relating to the peculiar conditions of educa- 
tion in the Southern states. 


THE SOUTH AND THE NEGRO 


The race question of course could not be 
kept out of sight, though the program did not 
indicate intention to make it prominent. It 
came to the front because it is of first import- 
ance. Thethree addresses of greatest interest, 
all weighty, were concerned with this subject. 
The first, on the opening evening was by Bishop 
C. B. Galloway of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, from Mississippi, on The South and 
the Negro, the second on Wednesday evening 
by Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of The World’s 
Work, on Profit in Training, and the third was 
one of the closing addresses, on The Present 
Situation in the South; Revolution or Evolu- 
tion, by Prof. C. S. Mitchell of Richmond. 
They were all emphatic in their insistence on 
the necessity that the Negro should be edu- 
cated, not for his own sake only but for the sake 
of the whites. The first address was the most 
eloquent of the three, the second was the most 
effective demonstration of the economic value 
of Negro training and the third was the most 
impressive and Christian, using this expres- 
sion with no reflection against the others. 
The attitude of Governor Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi opposing education for Negroes, was 
challenged by all these speakers as reaction- 
ary and dangerous, while it was admitted that 
he represented a sentiment which is prominent 
if not predominant. It must be said, however, 
for Mississippi that her school conditions are 
better than those in any other Gulf state, ow- 
ing to an improved system introduced about 
thirteen yearsago. Only eight per cent. of her 
white population are illiterates. But the 
whites being only forty-one per cent. of the 
whole population of the state are called on tc 
furnish most of the capital and brains ap 


probably of the conscience for carrying on edu- 
cation. The burden is heavy and it is not 
strange that the purpose of good men falters 
in promoting the higher life of the whole mass. 
Yet last year it was said that two-thirds of the 
talk in the legislature was on education and 
seventy percent. of all the appropriations made 
was for the schools. 

Bishop Galloway said the fact could not be 
disguised that in his state the Negroes, even 
the most intelligent and conservative, were 
becoming disheartened at the increasing hos- 
tility of the whites toward them, and that 
those holding property felt that their values 
were insecure. He declared that a crisis was 
at hand, and if the Negroes should be driven 
away industrial disaster would follow. The 
first duty of every Southern patriot is to re- 
move these strained relations. These things, 
he said, may be considered as finally settled: 

**1. In the South there will never be any 
social mingling of the races. Whether it be 
prejudice or pride of raee there is a middle 
wall of partition which will not be broken 
down. 

**2. They will worship in separate churches 
and be educated in separate schools. This is 
alike desired by both races, and is for the good 
of each. 

**3, The political power of this section will 
remain in present hands. Here, as elsewhere, 
intelligence and wealth will and should con- 
trol theadministration of governmental affairs. 

**4, The great body of the Negroes are here 
to stay. Their coerced colonization would be 
a crime, and their deportation a physical im- 
possibility. And the white people are less 
anxious for them to go than they are to leave. 
They are natives and not intruders.’”’ 

It may be worth while to insert here the 
statement that while these things are admit- 
tedly true as existing conditions, a good many 
Northern friends of the South who have given 
much attention to the problem would not be 
willing to say that it is finally settled that the 
races can be forever separated in schools and 
churches and that Negroes shall be forever 
debarred from political office. Yet there is 
probably no other subject on which publie 
opinion in the South is no nearly unanimous 
ason this. Bishop Galloway insisted that the 
white race owes to the Negro absolute guar- 
anty of equal protection of the law, a right 
education and the Christian sympathy and 
helping hand of white leaders to every Negro 
with evident quality of leadership for his race. 

Mr. Page presented the economic argument 
for the education of all classes with great 
force and telling illustrations. For instance, 
he compared Iowa with North Carolina, each 
an agricultural state having about equal popu- 
lation and like natural resources. But Iowa 
with no illiteracy has eight times the value of 
North Carolina in land, four times the value 
of annual products and pays twice as much 
for farm labor. 


THE CRISIS 


Professor Mitchell described Vardamanism 
and Tillmanism as the purpose to deny educa- 
tion to the Negro and in general to repress 
him, either by disenfranchisement, by keeping 
him in ignorance, by deportation or by exter- 
mination or by all these metheds. He declared 
that along these lines was the path to revolution 
as certain as that which overthrew the French 
empire. While acquitting advocates of these 
un-American measures of any intention to 
bring about disastrous results, he said: ‘“‘ They 
have confidence in might; we have confidence 
in right. They trust to coercion; we trust to 
growth. They feel only the supremacy of the 
Saxon; we recognize the responsibility which 
this fact implies, feel the more keenly the 
s iritof service. They act from motives of 
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self-preservation; we insist that you cannot 
save the soul unless you save society that en- 
virons the soul. They find the warrant for 
their course in the manifest destiny of the 
Saxon; we in the ineradicable sense of human 
brotherhood.”” Professor Mitchell insisted 
that race adjustment is the crux of the situa- 
tion, that the common school is the main lev- 
erage to uplift the masses; and he made a 
strong plea for national aid to elementary ed- 
ucation to be administered strictly through 
the agency of the state and apportioned to 
each state according to its assessment on its 
own people for education purposes. ‘‘ Only 
the sympathetic co-operation of the nation,” 
he said, ‘‘ can bring relief to a situation that 
is well-nigh intolerable.”’ ‘‘ Fitness is as im- 
perative as freedom. Without this, freedom 
itself is a delusion to the Negro and a menace 
to the white man.”’ 

While this report is confined mainly toafew 
typical addresses, these only represent the 
general character of the conference. The re- 
ports from state superintendents indicated a 
wonderful revival spreading through the whole 
South of interest in education which may al- 
most be described as evangelistic. A great 
number of local and district meetings have been 
held, often with crowded audiences and earn- 
est testimonies of the appreciation of efforts 
to spread education and of ambition to secure 
it. Regular compaigns have covered whole 
states and others are planned for the coming 
summer. Local taxation for schools is every- 
where urged as the key to the situation. Bet- 
ter schoolhouses, increased equipment, trained 
teachers, better supervision, consolidation of 
small country schools into better organized 
schools, libraries, the cultivation of better 
tastes in furnishing homes and of higher ideals 
of life are coming through this revival, which 
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the conference seems to have been created to 
promote at an opportune time. 


THE LOCAL INTEREST 


The people of Birmingham took the deepest 
interest in the conference. At each of the 
evening sessions the Jefferson Theater, the 
largest auditorium in the city, was crowded 
to the doors, all available sitting and standing 
room being occupied, while many hundreds 
were unable to gain admission. The theater 
was well filled each morning and the citizens 
in various hospitable ways entertained their 
visitors in the afternoons. Fully 1,000 per- 
sons attended the reception in the spacious 
parlors and halls of the Hillman House 
on Wednesday afternoon, making a scene of 
grace and beauty rarely surpassed any- 
where. College reunions and private din- 
ners abounded. Yale mustered twenty-three 
of her alumni at a festive occasion, where 
Judge Coleman of the Class of 1844, now in 
his eightieth year, announced that he had a 
son eight years old getting ready to go to 
Yale. There were interesting small confer- 
ences where local judges surprised such ex- 
perts as Mr. Thorp and Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings of Massachusetts with their accounts of 
reformatory efforts in behalf of young crimi- 
nals. 

It was significant that in all the meetings 
in which discussion of the education of the 
eolored race was so prominent not a single 
Negro took part nor was one dusky face seen 
in any of the audiences. Yet officers of the 
federation of the white women’s clubs of the 
state spoke sympathetically of the labors of 
clubs of colored women to provide an indus- 
trial school for the neglected Negro boys of 
the city and of their desire to help the Negroes 
to help themselves. Withal a tone of hope- 





societies will not be ready for some time. 


Thursday, Oct. 13. 


Friday, 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 P.M. 


Saturday, Oct. 15. 9 A.M. 


Saturday, Oct. 15. 2 P.M. 


(1) Business; elections; reports. 
Sunday, Oct. 16. 


Sunday, Oct. 16. 
Sunday, Oct. 16. 


10.30 A.M. Sermon. 
4 P.M. 


lished.) 


Wednesday, Oct. 19. 9 A. M. 


SECTIONAL 


Thursday, Oct. 20. 9 A.M. Devotions. 


Thursday, Oct. 20. 
Thursday, Oct. 20. 
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National Council Program 


DES MOINES, 10., OCT. 13-20 


The following program of the National Council is necessarily incomplete and subject to 
minor changes, but it indicates the sessions and themes so far as they have been arranged. 
Some of the names of speakers on these subjects were printed in last week’s Congregationalist, 
others will be added and the full list will be given in a future issue. 
to state just which speakers will treat the individual topics. The programs of the co-operating 


Thursday, Oct. 13. 4 P.M. Organization and reports. 
7.30 P.M. Addresses of welcome and responses. 


10.30 A.M. Paper: The Essential Elements of a True Revival. 


Friday, Oct. 14. 9 A.M. Devotions; business. 

Paper: The Supreme Need of the Churches. 
Friday, Oct. 14. 
Friday, Oct. 14. 2 P.M. Prayer; business; reports. 


Oct. 14. 4 P.M. The Congregational Education Society. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

(1) Paper: The Preparation Required for a Spiritual Awakening. 

(2) The Congregational Church Building Society. | 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Paper: The Principles of Christianity Applied to Industrial Problems. 
Addresses by Labor Union secretaries. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


(2) The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 

The Lord’s Supper. 

7.30 P.M. Addresses by the preachers appointed for American Mis- 
sionary Association and Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

Monday, Oct. 17. The Congregational Home Missionary Society. (Program to be pub- 


Tuesday, Oct. 18. The American Missionary Association. 


Paper: Cur Churches and Evangelization. 

Paper: Evangelization and the Church Catholic. 

2.30 P.M. Business; reports. 

4 P.M. Paper: The Evangelization of the World. 

7.30 P.M. Addresses: Presidents of the American Missionary So- 


ciety, Congregational Home Missionary Society and moderator of 
the council. 


It is impossible at present 





(Program to be published.) 


Devotions; business. 
MEETINGS 
(1) American Missionary Association. 
(2) Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
(3) Paper: The Spiritual Life and the Modern Intellectual Movement. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 2.30 P.M. American Missionary Association. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 2.30 P.M. Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 7.30 P.M. Paper: The Spiritual Life and Religious Education. 
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fulness and energy and confident purpose to 
master the situation was manifest, appropri- 
ate to a city which in a quarter of a century 
has risen out of primitive farms and forests to 
a position of wealth and commanding influ- 
ence. A. E. D. 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


DATES AHEAD: Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference,United 
Church, Brooklyn, May 12; Unien Theological Semi- 
nary Commencement, May 8-10. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 

This organization has completed a record- 
breaking season under the presidency of Mr. 
George W. Bailey. Notwithstanding an un- 
precedented attendance of guests (who in this 
club are not a source of revenue) and the great 
Congregational rally of last fall, the club 
closed its year with nearly $1,000 in the 
treasury. Rev. L. L. Taylor of Puritan is 
the new president. Two phases of the social 
problem were treated at the last meeting— 
Religious Roots of Social Progress, by Dr. 
W. D. Mackenzie, and Civic and Social Prog- 
ress, by Graham Taylor. The latter illus- 
trated his instructive address by observations 
on his recent trip abroad, and cited conditions 
in Belgium and Holland to emphasize the 
danger that will attend the rigid organization 
of employers to crush the power of labor. 





Congregational Fellowship in Manhattan and the 
Bronx 

An encouraging feature of Congregationa- 
lism in these two boroughs is the occasional 
rallies in the different churches to develop 
fellowship. One was held in Bethany Church, 
April 29, when, with Rev. S. H. Cox presiding, 
the general subject, What Congregational Fel- 
lowship Is Doing and Will Do, was treated 
under eight sub-heads: For the Larger Church, 
by Dr. C. R. Seymour; For the Smaller Church, 
Rev. Alexander MacColl; For Bible Study, 
Rev. W. D. Street; For Missionary Interest, 
Rey. A. P. Fitch; For Young People’s Socie- 
ties, Rev. O. R. Lovejoy; For Individual Evan- 
gelism, Rev. J. C. Whiting; For Family Reli- 
gion, Rev. Frederick Lynch; For the Effective 
Church Officer, Rev. W. H. Kephart. This 
variety of interesting topics indicates the scope 
of the gatherings. The large audience em- 
braced good delegations from all the churches 
and was attentive and enthusiastic. A social 
hour followed, with light refreshments. Such 
a gathering has been made possible by the 
Brotherhood of Ministers. 


The Christian Endeavor Problem 

Mr. Lovejoy’s remarks were accorded gen- 
eral approval. He held that while the En- 
deavor movement has had a wonderful his- 
tory, it is practically meaningless today be- 
cause it has no definite purpose; and traced 
the substitution in his church of a young peo- 
ple’s association, from which he said the 
Christian Endeavor County Union had with- 
drawn. This same distrust of the present 
value of Christian Endeavor was expressed 
at a recent informal discussion of ministers. 
Many of the Greater New York churches have 
no Endeavor Society. Dr. Kent of Lewis 
Avenue, however, has indicated his continued 
confidence in the efficacy of his society; now 
over fifteen years old. Good reports also 
come from that of South Church. Mr. Love- 
joy believes that President Clark’s sincere 
confidence in the society’s development is due 
to the enthusiasm caused by his splendid per- 
sonality wherever he speaks. 


A New Enterprise 

Under the supervision of the Home Mission- 
Society, Rev. J. W. Roberts is conducting on 
156th Street a Sunday school Sunday after- 
noons, and English and American literature 
and stenography classes Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. Already fifty young people are 
being reached, though the work is handicapped 
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by having its headquarters in a club house. 

Plans are on foot for the erection of a church 

building similar to that at Claremont Park. 
Dixon. 





Along The Ohio 


The Ohio is at flood tide for a month or more in 
the spring. Its condition is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing colloquy, “‘ Do you boil your drinking water 
now?” said one Cincinnatian to another. “ No, it 
is so muddy we have to broil it.” 

Minus the mud, the condition of the churches is 
like that of the river. Newport (Ky.), heroically 
liberating itself from its indebtedness to the C. C. 
B. S., took an Easter offering of $207 for that pur- 
pose. That financial and spiritual prosperity go to- 
gether is evidenced by its reception of twenty-four 
members since March 13, all but two on confession, 
fourteen coming at Easter. 

North Fairmont gave a royal reception to its new 
pastor, Rev. L. W. Mahn, Easter Monday, six pas- 
tors speaking on topics vital to church life followed 
by a happy address from Mrs. D. M. Pratton, What 
can reasonably be expected of a minister’s wife? 
and fraternal greetings. The long delayed hope 
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for a new edifice seems about to be realized. Since 
its organization in 1896 the church has worshipped 
at great disadvantage in rented halls. 

Plymouth has engaged Mr. Frank Myers, a stu- 
dent, for six months’ service, during the settlement 
of its title to the property on which its edifice is 
built. A movement toward building a new sanctuary 
disclosed the fact that eighteen years ago the lot 
was sold by Storrs Church to an individual for $90. 
The deed was transferred to the trustees of the M. E. 
Church, the people of Plymouth being assured that 
they would never be disturbed in their work. The 
property is now valued at $10,000 or more, kept 
from taxation and brought to its present value by 
its long occupation by Plymouth. The Methodists, 
out of this extensive lot, whieh cost them nothing, 
could well give a building site to its present occu- 
pants and have a valuable property left. Hereis a 
rare opportunity for a sister denomination to show 
its fraternal love and sympathy and rise above the 
technicalities of legal right, 

Tronton is having steady and unprecedented suc- 
cess under the evangelistic ministry of Rev. R. A. 
Hadden. Its chorus and orchestra, numbering 
fifty-seven, are probably the largest in the state. 
Huntington (W. Va.) is redecorating its sanctuary 
at a cost of $400. Its pastor, Rev. John McCarthy, 
is the successful manager of the Tri-State ‘‘ Clyffe- 
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side” Chautauqua. Ceredo (W. Va.), after a year 
of free service by the Huntington pastor, is happy 
in the acceptance of its call by Rev. J. W. Morgan, 
for a year on the Anti-Saloon League of West Vir- 
ginia. Though a Methodist, he promises unusual 
fitness for his new field. 

Prof. R. R. Lloyd, D. D., of Evanston spent two 
weeks with Marietta First, in evangelistic service. 
His work was anticipated and followed up by ear- 
nest work on the part of pastor and people. Dr. 
Nichols received eighteen members at the last com- 
munion, and a good number will unite at the next. 
Professor Lloyd is a strong, fresh, original, attract- 
ive preacher. The church and community have 
been greatly quickened and blessed. His spiritual 
earnestness and balance and his thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible are such as to commend him to 
the churehes at a time when revivals are more or 
less in disrepute. 

The executive committee of the Presbyterian 
Sunday School Association held a four days’ school 
of instruction for Sunday school teachers and offi- 
cers, in Second Church, in early April. Its twelve 
sessions were eonducted by Drs. A. F. Schauffler 
and A. H. McKinney and Mrs. H. Elizabeth Fos- 
ter, all of New York. Pastors and workers from 
all denominations availed themselves of this rare 
privilege. D. M. P. 





Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. W. 


The State Association 


THE PLACE 


The ninety-fifth meeting will be held in Berlin, a 
place having as late as 1880, only 1,120 inhabi- 
tants. Now the population is estimated at fully 
10,000 with the prospect of a large increase in the 
near future. Berlin did not receive a city charter 
until 1897. Every thing being of such recent origin 
the association must expect to find things in a some- 
what rough and raw condition. Business and brains, 
however, are here, and in time we hope to have a 
city fair to look upon. It was somewhat venture- 
some for the Berlin church to undertake to enter- 
tain such a body as the General Association ; equally 
venturesome for the association to accept the in- 
vitation. For the place is far from centers of Con- 
gregationalism, and not easily reached. But the 
venture having been made, it is hoped that there 
will be a good representation. The scenery is mag- 
nificent, the people cordial, the cause the best. 

Brethren, arctic expeditions are fashionable ; come 
north and see us! R. ©. F. 


THE PROGRAM 


In preparing it the committee had specially in mind 
the church and the home. Many wish to become 
better acquainted with the two denominations that 
are considering closer relations with Congregation- 
alists. Rev. R. L. Swain of Laconia, several years 
pastor of a United Brethren Church and who has 
fraternized with Methodist Protestant churches, 
will bring from his experience a message touching 
this union under the title, A Chapter in Chureh 
Making. Rey. W. A. Hadley of Keene will present 
lines on which we may unite with sister churches of 
our state in practical Christian effort. 

The subjects of internal interest to our churches 
are grouped under the caption, Pending Changes in 
Congregationalism. Fellowship will be treated by 
Rev. David Wallace and Rev. W. H. Bolster will 
consider Ritualism. Of even greater vital interest 
is Rev. W. P. Elkins’s subject, The Family. Dr. 
8. W. Dike, secretary of The National Family Pro- 
tective League, will speak on The Decadence of the 
Family. The c'osing address by Dr. S. H. Dana 
will be on What Is Spirituality? Rev. L. H. Thayer 
of Portsmouth is moderator and Rev. E. P. Drew 
preacher. Rev. Thomas Chalmers will speak for 
the Ministers’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund, Sec. 
E. 8. Tead for the Education Society and Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot on Home. Missions. 

The committee in offering the above vital subjects 
and eminent talent are convinced that no active 
Congregationalist in the state can afford to be 
absent. The association meets in a section beauti- 
ful for scenery and in a city where a hearty wel- 
come will be given. Its people have often re- 
sponded to invitations from the more populous 
portions of the state. It is now our turn to take 
the trip and enjoy the feast of reason and fellow- 
ship prepared in the north. Let every church be 
represented. J. M. W. 


New Hampshire 


L. Anderson, Exeter; Cyrus Richardson, D. 
Cooley, Littleton; W. S. Beard, Durham 


The Working of the License Law 


According to the report of the board of license 
commissioners, just issued, 1,051 licenses were 
granted, 601 of which were in the eleven cities, 
Manchester heading the list with 156, more than 
double the number acknowledged under the “‘ Healey 
system” during the régime of prohibition, and one 
to every 365 of the population. Nashua comes next 
with 82, followed by Portsmouth with 75, or one 
for every 222 of the population. Of these licenses 
14 were revoked for violations of law, four were 
surrendered and 46 were transferred to other par- 
ties. The net receipts amounted to $339,621, of 
which $274,909 has been distributed to the cities, 
towns and counties, one-half going to the latter, 
leaving a balance of $49,527 after paying accruing 
expenses. This large sum eventually comes out of 
the pockets of patrons of the saloons, and very 
largely of the class most needing it to support their 
families. That it has been a paying business with 
the saloons is evident from applications already 
sent in to renew licenses. 

It does not fall within the province of the report 
to chronicle results, but we learn from an authentic 
source that arrests have averaged three times as 
many as under prohibition. That the license law 
has been in the main faithfully enforced is apparent, 
and we are sure if the prohibitory law had been as 
faithfully enforced there would have been a still 
better showing in favor of prohibition. N. F. Cc. 


Centennial of the Cent Institution 


Painstaking preparations are making for the cen- 
tennial celebration of the New Hampshire Female 
Cent Society, for the past few years wearing the 
longer name of the New Hampshire Cent Institu- 
tion and Home Missionary Union. It is to be ob- 
served with an all day meeting May 18, at First 
Church, Concord, as is eminently fitting, the society 
having had its birth there through the happy 
thought of Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, wife of the 
pastor, who was deeply interested in missions. 
With a desire to increase the income of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society, then three years 
old, she conceived the idea of interesting the ladies 
to pledye for this purpose one cent per week. The 
first report thereafter showed the receipt of $5; the 
second, $34; four months later, $133; and in 1903, 
$4,340. As may be inferred, the aggregate contrib- 
uted during the hundred years of its existence is 
large, and has blessed many a feeble church. Its 
worthy record justifies the ample festivities in an- 
ticipation. The ladies of First Church will give a 
cordial welcome to all who attend. Distinguished 
speakers from abroad will be heard, and everything 
will be done by those in charge to make the occasion 
notable. It is hoped that officers of other State 
Unions will be present. 

Any outsiders who would like to share in the cen- 
tennial offering at this anniversary, by making me- 
morial members or otherwise, may forward contri- 


D., Nashua; N. F. Carter, Concord; W. F. 


butions to the treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 
Concord, N. H. NH. F. C. 


Under the Snows of Mt. Lafayette 


Summer visitors to the lovely valley and fine en- 
vironing hills of Franconia may have wondered at 
times how the little village could support three 
churches, especially three of about identical polity 
and only minor doctrinal differences. As an out- 
come, in part at least, of this lamentable sectarian 
division, all three churches have been pastorless for 
upwards of a year. For some months, however, a 
minister now in business, Rev. F. G. Chutter of Lit- 
tleton, has striven earnestly and self-forgetfully, by 
supplying the pulpit of the Congregational church 
and otherwise, to meet the spiritual need of the 
community, ignoring all divisions. April 24, a large 
audience assembled to dedicate two fine memorial 
windows which have just been installed on either 
side of the pulpit. One was purchased by subscrip- 
tion in memory of the late Joseph Stevens, who 
served as deacon fifty years. The presentation ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. Seth Elliott of the Flume 
House. The other, in which Raphael’s head of St. 
Paul is a prominent feature, is given in their father’s 
honor by the children of the late Stephen Eaton. 
This presentation address was made by Professor 
Clark of Dow Academy. Notable features of the 
services were abundant flowers from the Profile 
greenhouses and special music by members of the 
choir of former days. Mr. Chutter preached in the 
morning on the Beautification of the Sanctuary, and 
spoke in the afternoon on the Place of Memorials 
in the Church and in Popular Life. The new win- 
dows add much light and beauty to the building, 
which in dignity and attractiveness is quite above 
the average of country churches. 

Littleton, Rev. W. F. Cooley, pastor, started about 
two months ago a Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
modeled on that of Berlin. It is doing good work 
and filling a real gap. The men of the community, 
so far as they are members of the club, take turns 
in serving on the usher, membership and service 
committees. A printed program each week provides 
hymns and responsive readings. For the first three 
Sundays in May it has scheduled an illustrated lec- 
ture on Christ in Palestine by Rev. F. G. Chutter, 
an address in the interest of local hospitals, and 
the cantata of Ruth. PROFILE. 


Ministers Socially Lionized 

Nearly sixty of the young and business men of 
Hillsboro Bridge recently gave Rev. C. L. Storrs, 
for the last three years pastor, but now under ap- 
pointment of the American Board as missionary to 
China, a complimentary banquet at the Valley 
Hotel, with the finest and most elaborate menu 
ever gotten up in town. An orchestra during the 
banquet furnished excellent music. The post-pran- 
dial exercises included a long program on various 
pertinent topics, and were of ahigh order. A glow 
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ing tribute was paid to the worth of the pastor, the 
work he had done and strong friendships he had 
made. Mr. Storrs’s early departure for his new field 
of labor occasions general regret. 

At Plymouth a public reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Clark furnished formal and substantial 
expression of the deep and hearty appreciation of 
their labors during the fourteen years of the ended 
pastorate. A box was presented, whose contents 
will be a perpetual reminder of their many friends. 

6. 


Concord Institutions Enriched by 
Bequests 


The New Hampshire Historical Society has re- 
cently received nearly four thousand volumes, many 
in fine bindings, gathered by Hon. Lorenzo Sabine 
of Roxbury, Mass., at a cost of over $5,000. The 
library is rich in American and English biography, 
history, travels, poetry and miscellaneous standard 
literature, and makes a valuable acquisition to the 
society’s treasures. Mr. Sabine was a native of 
Lisbon, N. H. 

By the will of the late Henry W. Ranlet of Con- 
cord the Margaret Pillsbury Hospital and Centen- 
nial Home of the Aged receive $1,000 each; by 
that of the late George C. Hopkinson of Concord 
the same institutions receive $500 each. N. F. C. 


fituiinds to > National Council 


DES MOINES, 10., OCT. 13-20. 


Rev. George C. Adams, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin, East Orange, N. J. 
Rey. A. H. Ball, Passaic, N. J. 
Rev. George E. Bates, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. W. Benedict, St. Louis, Mo. 
Giles H. Bushnell, Middlesex, Ct. 
Rev. Charles E. Chase, Portland, Ore. 
Rev. P. L. Curtis, Faulkton, 8. D. 
Rev. W. W. Curtis, West Stockbridge, Mass. 
Mr. John Day, Denmark, Io. 
F. W. Dorman, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Rev. Ray Eckerson, Bowen, III. 
Mrs. F. Eggert, Portland, Ore. 
Rev. William M. Elledge, Kansas City, Kan. 
Rey. Charles L. Goodrich, Plainfield, N. J. 
Rev. Franklin L. Graff, Champaign, Ill. 
Rey. Archibald Hadden, Muskegon, Mich. 
Rey. H. B. Harrison, Watertown, S. D. 
Capt. John G. Haskell, Lawrence, Kan. 
R. R. Hays, Osborne, Kan. 
Rey. Josiah H. Heald, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Rev. O. K. Helming, Nutley, N. J. 
Rev. George W. Henderson, New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Charles W. Hiatt, Cleveland, O. 
Prof. H. S. Hill, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Hon. R. D. Hill, Louisville, Ky. 
Rey. P. Adelstine Johnson, Ottumwa, Io. 
Rev. Dr. William M. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Charles H. Lemmon, Cleveland, O. 
Rey. E. E. Lewis, Haddam, Ct. 
Rey. James M. Lewis, Sandwich, III. 
Rev. Harvey A. Lyman, Douglas, Wyo. 
Rev. Byron R. Long, Columbus, O. 
Rev. Bernard G. Mattson, Yankton, S. D. 
Rey. Elwell O. Mead, Mt. Vernon, O. 
Rey. Stafford W. Meek, Yorkville, Ill. 
W. K. Mertz, Chandlerville, Ill. 
Rev. S. F. Millikan, Kingsley, Io. 
Deacon James W. Moore, Cleveland, O. 
Frank Nadler, Davenport, Io. 
Prof. Charles 8. Nash, Berkeley, Cal. 
F. 8. Needham, Lakeview, Io. 
Rev. Naboth Osborne, Mattoon, III. 
tev. Charles Parsons, Byron, IIl. 
Rey. W. Pierce, Forest, Ill. 
Rev. Dwight H. Platt, Smith Center, Kan. 
Rev. J. H. J. Rice, Alton, Ill. 
Rev. William Salter, Burlington, Io. 
Rey. 8. H. Seccomb, Davenport, Io. 
Rey. A. Lincoln Shear, Calumet, Mich. 
Rev. E. Lincoln Smith, Seattle, Wn. 
Rev. James R. Smith, Quincy, Ill. 
August R. Smith, Lee, Mass. 
Rev. P. M. Snyder, Rockford, Il. 
“Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Cleveland, 0. 
Hon. D. A. Syme, Sycamore, Ill. 
Rev. A. E. Thomson, Berea, Ky. 
Rey. J. C. Villiers, Old Lyme, Ct. 
Rev. W. A. Waterman, Elgin, IIL. 
Rey. F. N. White, Sioux City, Io. 
W. E. Whittemore, Estelline, S. D. 
Rev. T. J. Woodcock, Elk Point, S. D. 





Coadjutor-Bishop Mackay Smith says that 
Philadelphia’s civic corruption, physical dis- 
ease, high rate of infanticide, etc., are due 
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primarily to Christian apathy and refusal of 
men to carry religion into politics. Verily! 





Meetings and Events to Come 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE OF Boston, Park Street 
Church, May 9.10.30 a.m. John Jackson, F. R. G. S., 
will speak on Mission “0 Lepers in the East, and J. K: 
H ee of Shanghai, China, on the Russ O-Ja apane: 

“4 Ss usual Boston OMinisters” Meeting will be 
om tte 


ba > ene CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Holden, Mass., 

ay 10. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Mass., May 11-14. 

Soeumiuaamaean, Y. M. 
N. Y., May 11-15. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., semi- 
aunual meeting, Chelmsford, Mass., May 12. Sessions 
10.30 and 2, Basket lunch. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ARSE, Lafayette Ave- 
nue Church, Buffalo, N. Y., May 19. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
Montreal, June 8-13. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECO- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15-22. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY EooNoMY, Ambherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 

Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


. A. CONVENTION, Buffalo, 














Kokomo, May 10-12 
Princeton, May 16-19 
Detroit, May 17-19 
Pittsburg, May 17-19 
Fitchburg, y 17-19 
ew Syracuse, May 17-19 
Ohio, Ashtabula, May 17-19 
South Dakota, Watertown May 17-19 
Mancheste1, May 17-20 
Now Hampshire, Berlin, May 24-26 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 31—June 1 
Connecticut, ford une 14 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, June 14 
Kansas, Lawrence, June 15-20 
Deaths 
The c e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional toaline. The 


ae con cents, counting eight 
money sent with the nottes. 

BARDWELL-—In South Deerfield, Mass., April 13, Mrs. 
Jane Stowell Bardwell. 

GROUT—In Franklin, Kan., April 20, Rev. Samuel N. 
Grout, the oldest Congregational minister in Kansas. 
He was born in Stratton, Vt., July 5,1818; was grad- 
uated from Middlebury College and Andover Semi- 
nary and has held pastorates in Missouri, Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Kansas. His field was usually several 
churches, covering a large territory, and he was an 
indefatigable worker. 

KELLY—In Anbermisle, Mass., 
Kelly, aged 74 yrs., 5 mos. 

LONGLEY—In Belvidere, Ml., 
Longley, aged 89 yrs. 

PITTENGER~—In Fallbrook, Cal., April 24, Rev. Wil- 
liam Pittenger, author of Interwoven Gospels. 

SMALL—In Honesdale, Pa., April 26, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. J. A. Brown, Bessie Lombard, wife 
of Reuben Small. She is survived by her husband, a 
son, Rev. Charles H. Small, and by her daughter. 

TALBOT—In Durham, N. H., April 30, Rev. Henry L. 
Talbot, of heart failure. 





April 26, Francis C. 


April 12, Rev. Moses M. 
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Spring Medicine 
There is no other season when good medi- 
cine is so much needed as in the Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and impov- 
erished—a condition indicated by pimples 
and other eruptions on the face and body, 
by deficient vitality, loss of appetite, lack 
of strength, and want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and rich, 
create appetite, give vitality, strength 
and animation, and cure all eruptions. 
Have the whole family begin to take 
them today. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in our 
family for some time, and always with good 
results. Last spring I was all run down and 
got a bottle of it, and as usual received great 
benefit.” Miss BeuLAu Boycr, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thousands now leaving worn out farms, de- 
teriorating towns and rigorous winters for 
the sunshine, health and prosperity of Cali- 
fornia and the Great Southwest. 


Colonies Now Forming 


Respectablethrifty New England and Eastern 
people only. Assistance rendered colonists 
inall particulars. Personally conducted. Agri- 
culturists, mechanics, business men wanted. 
Address for particulars 


JOHN N. FALKINBURG, 
602 Flatiron Bidg., 949 Broadway, New York. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, wrt 

me, and [ will send you free a trial package rir a 
simple remedy which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 5U years standing. 
no humbug or deception but an honest 
» Which guahies donge person & shandoa 
erntch and cane JOHN A 

$680" Gloria Building, . Milwaukee. Wis. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

















OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Roston or Chicago. 





SEE THEM ALL! 





You remember the maxim :— 
one language, knows none.’’ 


languages. 


This is equally true of so simple and commonplace 
To know only one type 
is to know nothing of the possibilities of luxury which 
lie in rocker construction. You must see other types. 
You must try a Mission rocker before you can under- 


an object as a Rocking Chair. 


stand true rocker comfort. 


Don’t expect to gain any clews from a picture. 
Rocker is a sensitive production, and half an inch 


** He who knows only 
In other words, the 
knowledge of a language requires a knowledge of 


A 





more or less at one of a dozen points will change the whole chair. 
If you care to test Rockers, we have an unusual exhibit of them just now. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Great Revival 

Oak Park has experienced a revival which 
reminds one of the great spiritual quickenings 
of previous years. Thechurches united under 
the leadership of Rev. W. E. Biederwolff and 
not only gave him a hearty welcome but the 
wisest kind of co-operation. Large numbers 
have professed conversion and the work is 
still going on. Tuesday was a kind of culmi- 
nating day. Every morning paper contained 
an advertisement of all day meetings, and 
signs on the business places announced them 
and stated that these places would be closed. 
A union meeting began at ten o’clock in the 
morning in Dr. Barton’s church and continued 
till after midnight. It was full of variety and 
no one seemed weary. In token of gratitude 
for the blessings which have been received 
the people subscribed $25,000 to pay a debt of 
that amount on a building for the Y. M. C. A. 
which cost $75,000. The women of Oak Park 
promised $2,500, the Pastors’ Union $500, and 
the men of the place the rest in sums of $1,000 
down. 

The religious experience in Oak Park is the 
deepest and most remarkable in its history, 
and is a new and striking testimony to the 
power of the gospel when intelligently and 
earnestly presented. Work has just begun in 
Englewood and Evanston where similar re- 
sults are hoped for. 


Dr. Marcus Dods in Chicago 

This famous Scotch theologian and expositor 
is now giving a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the Book of Hebrews. 
He also preached Sunday afternoon to the 
audience of men which gathers in the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A., and Monday noon 
delivered a lecture. Last Monday he re- 
viewed the objections brought against the res- 
urrection as a historical fact, and proved con- 
clusively, as it would seem, that these objec- 
tions have no real foundation. Next Monday 
he will speak on the atonement. The lectures 
are read from manuscript, but are so simple 








SOAKED IN COFFEE 
Until too Stiff te Bend Over 


‘““When I drank coffee I often had sick 
headaches, nervousness and biliousness much 
of the time, but about two years ago I went 
to visit a friend and got in the habit of drink- 
ing Postum. 

**T have never touched coffee since and the 
result has been that I have been entirely 
cured of all my stomach and nervous trouble. 

‘*My mother was just the same way; we 
all drink Postum now and have never had 
any other coffee in the house for two years 
and we are all well. 

** A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, 
was troubled with pains in her side for years 
and was an invalid. She was not able to do 
her work and could not even mend clothes or 
do anything at all where she would have to 
bend forward. If she tried to do a little hard 
work she would get such pains that she 
would have to lie down for the rest of the 
day. 

**T persuaded her at last to stop drinking 
coffee and try Postum Food Coffee and she 
did so, and she has used Postum ever since; 
the result has been that she can now do her 
work, can sit for a whole day and mend and 
can sew on the machine, and she never feels 
the least bit of pain in her side; in fact, she 
she has got well and it shows coffee was the 
cause of the whole trouble. 

“TI could also tell you about several other 
neighbors who have been. cured by quitting 
coffee and using Postum in its place.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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in their language and so logical in their form 
that they hold the attention even of his least 
cultivated hearers. 


Celebration at the Commons 

This week the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Commons 
began with a cantata rendered by singers who 
for the most part belong to the region in which 
the Commons is situated. Professor Taylor 
has a good deal to show for his ten years’ 
work—buildings worth not less than $50,000, a 
fine site for which only a nominal rent is 
asked and an organization which seeks to 
furnish for the neighborhood all needed in- 
struction and amusement, and in addition, to 
such as desire, the privileges of church lifealso. 
The influence of the Commons is growing 
every year and it has already introduced lofty 
ideals into many a home and rendered political 
service of great value to the ward. The local 
interest in the celebration is universal. 

The magazine published under the auspices 
of the Commons, and which bears its name, 
has been enlarged and made an organ of settle- 
ment life, in some measure, for the entire 
country. Its last number contains several 
articles of no slight importance. 


Rollins College 

This week Dr. Pearsons sent his check for 
$50,000 to the president of the college, and 
congratulated him on what has been done in 
securing $150,000 in addition. This puts the 
college on its feet, and although it does not 
give it all the buildings or equipment it needs, 
it renders its existence certain and opens a 
prosperous future before it. One of the re- 
markable things about the canvass by the 
friends of the college is that one-third of the 
amount required, or $50,000, was furnished by 
persons living in Chicago, persons whose 
names are withheld but which belong to 
people not accustomed to give largely to Con- 
gregational enterprises. 


Wheaton College 

The Ministers’ Meeting Monday, April 24, 
was devoted to a consideration of the work 
and needs of this college. Many were sur- 
prised at the excellent showing made through 
the position its graduates have taken, and at 
the equipment the college has already secured. 
Its students average between 250 and 300, and 
there areeighteen professors and teachers. The 
location, twenty-five miles from the city, on 
high ground, and in a city where saloons are 
not allowed, is favorable, and the atmosphere 
of the college is decidedly religious. In fact, 
there are at present but two students in the 
college classes who are not professed Chris- 
tians. The ministers unanimously advised the 
authorities to seek an addition to the endow- 
ment as soon as possible of at least $100,000, 
and in the meanwhile to try and raise $10,000 
a year for current expenses. Since the trans- 
fer of Illinois College to the Presbyterians, 
Wheaton is the only Congregational college in 
the state. 


Chicago, April 30. FRANKLIN. 





A New Help for Sunday School 
Teachers 


A correspondence class for Sunday school teach- 


ers is announced by the publishers of The Pilgrim [ 


Teacher in connection with the American Institute 
ot Sacred Literature, the text-book being Hazard 
and Fowler’s The Books of the Bible with Rela- 
tion to Their Place in History. The course takes 
about six months and a fee of $6.00 covers the cost 
of instruction, correspondence and text-book. Sun- 
day schools are invited to enroll their teachers in 
this class, who will be thereby not only better 
equipped for teaching intelligently any system of 
lessons but can impart their knowledge to other 
teachers and thus raise the standard of instruction 
throughout the school. Many who feel themselves 
unfamiliar with the modern view of the Bible will 
welcome this chance to study the subject in a large 
way under expert guidance. The Pilgrim Teacher 
will send circulars on request giving further par- 
ticulars. 
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“The Mould of 
a Man's Fortune” 


says Bacon, “is in his 
own hands.” Especially 
is this true now, when 
he can, by means of 
Endowment Life In- 
surance, accumulate a 
fortune by moderate 
yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly instalments. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Prest. Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action I shall 
be glad to receive 
free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment 
Policies. 







> 
Home Office : JS 
NEWARK, y 
N. J. 






OPPO T COO E Cee ee eee eee eee) 


Occupation.....+++++ endoqanseos +e» Dept. 59. 


OPIUM fiz 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
oe ee ee = meoeeal Heel = ish Cure wi — 
rnal ne. Proprietors, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William ‘St. N. ¥. 




















LITTLE | For Sunday School Teachers 
PARISHES | Ov sates manre 





OF EIGHT | the rigrim Teacher. 


3 cents per copy; 25 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 
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Calls 


BaBcock, J. M., Vernal, Utah, to Guernsey and 
Torrington, Wyo. Accepts. 

BouRNE, ALEX. P., recently of Phillips Ch., Ex- 
eter, N. H., to be ass’t pastor at First Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Accepts. 

BREED, MERLE A., recently assoc. pastor of South 
Ch., Brockton, Mass., and pastor of Hope Ch., 
Campello, to permanent pastorate Lakeview Ch., 


Cleveland, O. Declines. 

Brown, Ropr’t E., Yale Sem., to Pilgrim Ch., New 
Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

Brown, THos. J., Fond du Lac, Wis., to Darling- 
ton. Accepts. 

BRUNO, FRANK J., Waterbury, Ct., to South Ch., 
Granby. Accepts. 


BUGBEE, ROLLA G., Athol, to Orford and 
Orfordville, N. H. 

BUTTERFIELD, CLAUDE A., Hartford Sem., to 
Union Ch., Ludlow, Mass. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

CAMERON, MALCOLM J., 
Hillsboro. 

GLEASON, AVERY K., Raynham, Mass., to remain 
a fifth year. Accepts. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Indianola, Neb., to 
Palisade. Accepts, and is at work. 

HAYES, Epw. C., Uxbridge, Mass., 
Accepts. 

HEYHOER, ALBERT G., Fourth Ch., Bangor, Me., to 
Pomfert, Vt. Accepts, and will also do post- 
graduate work at Dartmouth. 


Mass., 


Prairie du Chien, Wis., to 


to Montague. 


JONES, BURTON H., Valley, Kan., to Rocklin, Cal. 
Accepts. 

Jupp, HUBERT O., Mantorville, Minn., to Grandin, 
Mo. 


KEMPTON, A. T., Fitchburg, Mass., to Lunenburg. 

LITTLEJOHN, F., Boston Univ., to Sherborn, Mass. 

LUKE, JOSHUA C., Arnot, Pa, to First Ch., Carbon- 
dale. Accepts, beginning work June 1. 

McCORKLE, Epw. R., Orient, Io., to Cromwell. 
Accepts. 

MERRILL, BENJ. B., 
Skowhegan. 

MOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Roseland, La., 
time to Gaylord, Mich. Accepts. 

MYERS, NOAH J., Carson City, Mich., 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

OLINGER, WM. G., formerly of Tacoma, Wn., to 
Hoodview Ch., Wilsonville, Ore. Accepts. 

PorTER, CLAYTON J., Yale Sem., to Lenox, Mass. 


lately of Brewer, Me., to 
for a third 


to Berea Ch., 


PrRocTOR, WM. M., Hartford Sem., to Plymouth 
Ch., Spokane, Wn. 
REEs, JAs. E., Yale Sem., to Avon, Ct. 


REINHOLD, FRANKLIN P., Windsor Locks, Ct., 
cepts call to First Presb. Ch., Warren, O. 

RICHARDSON, W. L., Dunlap, Kan., to Bloomington 
and Ash Rock. 


ac- 


ROBBINS, ANSON H., Meckling, S. D., to Ree 
Heights. Accepts. 

SHATTO, CHAS. R., ass’t pastor, First Ch., Sioux 
City, lo.,to Hampton. Accepts, and is at work. 
Snow, WALTER A., Oak Park Ch., Minneapolis, 

Minn., to Plymouth Ch., St. Paul. Declines. 
STANTON, JAY B., Cromwell, Io., to Villa Park Ch., 

Denver, Col. j 
STOVER, W. B., Udall, Kan., to Jetmore. 
Woopcock, ALBERT C., Cass Lake, Minn., to re- 


main another year. 

WooDWELL, WM. H., Hampton, Ct., 
Seab: ook and Hampton Falls, N. H. 

WORTHINGTON, WM., Chicago Sem., to Snohomish, 
Wh. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 

BURTNER, D. Emory, i. Williamsport, Pa., April 
25. Sermon, Rey. T. A. Humphreys; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. J. Rees, Evor Evans, C. A. Jones, 
E. J. Morris. 

DopGe, A. CARLETON, o. Napoli, N. Y., April 18. 
Sermon, Rev. H. E. Gurney; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. G. Evans, Ethan Curtis, Newman 
Matthews. 

SAMPLE, PHILMER A., 0. Easton, Mass., April 27. 
Sermon, Rey. A. F. Pierce, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. Bernard Copping, E. C. Wheeler, 
E. C. Camp, DeMont Goodyear, C. A. G. Thurston, 
Chas. E. Stowe. 


to Line Ch., 


Resignations 


ADAMS, HUBERT G., Willow Lake and Pitrodie, 
8. D. 

CRAMER, W. CECIL, Westmoreland, N. Y. 

ELLIS, EMERY W., Porter Mem. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 
Goes as missionary to North China. 

Fisk, PLINY B., Lake Henry, S. D. 

GARFIELD, FRANK L., Feeding Hills, Mass, 

HupDsoN, DorR A., Millers Falls, Mass., after a 
pastorate of over ten years. 

JONES, BURTON H., Valley, Kan. 


Continued on page 661. 





aly Foods 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot con- 
tain the valuable elements of milk required for the 
proper nourishment of the child. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is superior to other artificial 
foods, and its use prevents sickly, weak and rickety 
children. 
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E. T. SLATTERY CO. 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 


SAL Aer 


MODELS 


AT HALF PRICE 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
SECOND FLOOR 


SALE OF SILK WAISTS 


OUR BEST MODELS OF 
THE SEASON 


FROM 42 TO 30 


FROM 30° TO 23 


NEW NECKWEAR AND CRUSH BELTS 
JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS 


E. T. SLATTERY CO. 


155 Tremont St., Boston 














Subscribers’ Wants 


Religious Notices 





LS yay Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


For Rent, two of the most desirable cot 
Point Chautauqua. Well located and fully furn 
Address Rev. Wm. B. Marsh, Tallmadge, 


des 


Wanted, a position for the summer as kindergarten 
gov arenes. by a graduate kindergarten teacher. Address 
A. G. §., 340 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


For Sale. Black walnut pulpit set, four pieces— 
desk and three chairs—upholstered in crimson plush, 
- excellent condition. Address 8. @. B., Box 146, 

Franklin, N. H. 

o Let for Season. Summer cottage, five rooms 
manu furnished; piano, fireplace. Spring water in 
house; beautiful location ; stable; electrics to city and 
beach. Address Joseph Wheelwright, Rowley, Mass. 

For Sale, summer home, village farm; 
crop pays all cxpenees and keeps u fertility Two. 
story house with L; new and attractive Gon? 7 sajoins 
similar country seats. Price $5,000. Leck Box 163 i 
Putnam, Ct. 


large ha 


Housework. Wanted, at seashore, an hour’s ride 
frum Boston, for long season, a woman for general 
housework, able to take full care if required. Very 
small family of adults. Communicate with Mrs. W., 
8 Myrtle Street, Jamaica Plain, Mase 

Companion or Tutor. Wanted, position as travel- 
ing companion or tutor, for the summer vacation, by a 
Christian young lady. High school graduate with Nor- 
mal training. Rye iven —_ _ Address 
Hope, care of Y. Nashua, N 

ard among the Green Hills. Lovel 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, analyzed water, fine table, healthful: 
References ‘oy en and required. "Apply early. Box 191, 
Randolph, V 





home, 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M.,14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Berkshire Hills. Nicely furnished farm cottage 
with modern conveniences. 15 minutes’ walk to elec- 
tric car line. Beautiful view, pure spring water, large 

rounds and barn. Rent for season 50. Address 
<. E. Morris, Dalton, Mass. 


To Rent for the Summer in Newton, Mass., fur- 
nished house, 9 rooms and bath. Delightfully situated, 
quiet neighborhood, three minutes’ walk from steam 
and electrics. Terms reasonable. Address, Q. R. 8., 19, 
care The Conyregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Rent, furnished, to quiet, desirable tenants only, 
during a temporary absence, June 1 te Oct. 1, my village 
home, pleasantly situated on Highland Street, within 
easy access of churches, store, station, etc. Moderate 
terms to the right party. Address Box 59, Wilton, N. H. 


Wanted, situation as an attendant to an invalid, as 
working housekeeper with an elderly couple, or as as- 
sistant matron in an institution. Exper enced in all 
three positions. Position may be in or out of town. Best 
of references furnished. Address C. B. H.,19, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Camping through the Yellowstone Park and 
the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming. A few gentlemen 
and ladies desired to complete a party for a camping 
trip, three or four weeks in bn hy and Se Route 
via the Royal Gorge and Salt nexpensive. 
Address Rev. George C. Bryant, Rockford, Til. 





To pose 5 —_ ee Summer. 
aT 
loca’ ina S dellenttel ao coma 
rent the parso 
situated, in g 


Furnished house in 


town, _——e like to 
e for the summer. House leasantly 
order, and will be fom for sum- 
Box 602, Andover, 


mer housekeeping. Address P. O. 
Mass. 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’ S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for S ntgoin vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the — office of the society at New York. 
Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. Ha STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 
THE ome ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CH HES OF pamenoaD SETTS, Fitchburg, 


Calvinistic Church, —_ 7-19. 
rrganization. 2.45. Address of 


Tuesday, 2.30 P. 
welcome, Rev. A. ¥. Dunnels; Response by moderator, 
Reports of the secretary, 





Rev. W. E. Wolcott. 3.10. 
treasurer and wt committee. 3.35. Report of 
committee on work of the churches, Rev. W. E. Strong. 

00. Presentation and discussion of reports: on the 
Place and Work of the Home in the Religious Life, Mis- 
See ee Sunday Observance, Gambi ing Temper- 
ance, Labor Pemanie Sons. we Can idates for 
mennerens inA F.M. 4.50. Business. 7.30. Ser- 
mon . A. Re og Yofrering for the Massachusetts 
Board of Ministerial Aid; pen gf of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Rev. L. 8S. Rowland, o. oyes. 

Wednesday, 8.30. Devotional heavioe 8.45. Business. 
9.30. Theme: Spiritual Quickening.” Address—The 
Relative apg age | of Services of orship to y Spiritual 
Gonenonint: Rev. B. Gilman. 10.00. Discussion. 
10.15. Address—The Relation of Improved Sunda: 

oe gy - to ogee Quickening, Prof. I. 
45. Discussion. 11.00. Address—The Social 
Ac civities ‘of the —" as Related to Spiritual ard 
ening, Rev. M. - 11.30. Discussion. 11.45. Ad- 
dress—Church Architecture and the Enrichment of the 
Church Service as related to Spiritual bags 
Reuen Thomas. 12.15. Discussion. 2.30. Annual Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Home Bf Society. 
Business. Messages from the Field—The Tent Work, 
Rey. W. S. Anderson; Woman’s Work in the Outlying 
Districts, Misses Grant and Brooks. Work for the In- 
coming Stranger—The French, Rey. 8 P. hag oa The 
Italians, Rev. Enrico Rivoire ; The Finns, Rev. K. F. 
Henriksen; Greeting from the ‘Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association, Mrs. William H. Blodgett. 7.30. Theme: 
The Pulpit. Address—The Obligation of Our Churches 
to Raise up a Powerful Ministry of the Word, Rev C. H. 
Oliphant. Address—The Efficiency of the Pul 4 as Af- 
fected by its Freedom and Material Support, Mr. H. K. 
Hyde. Address—The Minister asa Representative Man 
in the Community, Rev. Wi-lard Scott. 
Thursday, 8.30. Devotional Service, Rev. . W. Collier. 
> 45. are 9.40. Report of the Board of Pastoral 
Supply , Rey. C. B. Rice. 10.00. Theme: The Responsi- 
bility of ing froin Our Hist Address—The Responsi- 
bility — rom Our Historic Position in Massachu- 
setts, Rev. A. Dunning. 10.30. Discussion. 10.45. 
Address—The D fay for More Concerted ieee to 
Meet these Responsibilities, Rev. W. R. mpbell. 
11.15. Discussion. 11.30. Business. 11. Pog “Closing 
exercises. 
fee pen and Rates. Round trip tickets will be sold and 
gous oing May 16-19. good returning May 17-20, both 
clusive at the following rates: Two cents per mile 
from points within twenty-five miles of Fitchburg; one 
dollar from points from twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
of Fitchburg ; and one and one-half cents per mile from 
pee more than Lge mg miles from Fitchburg. 
ickets will be on sale at these rates at principal 
stations. 
Hotels and Rooms. ey erty gp House. Prices 1 per mes A 
= in a room, $2.00; two in a room $1. 50. eals, 50 
ntseach. New Fitchburg Hotel. r day: one ina 
vonen, $2.00; twoina gory $1.50. Meals 50 cents each. 
Johnsonia. ‘Per da: ay: e in a room 00; two ina 
room, $2.50. Meals, 35° ents each. The Cushi ng. ‘ Per 
day: Pi 45. Breakfast and supper, 30 oy dinner, 35 
cents. Rooms with meals in private houses, $1.00 per 
aay. Rooms in private houses, 50 cents ow day. B 
fast, 25 cents. Dinner at the church Wednesday. 2 
pope en at the church Tuesday and Wedne: 
cen 
Entertainment. By vote of the association no free en- 
tertainment is provided. All assignment 4 peomse 8 4 
botets and private houses must be made rotate 
mmittee on Entertainment at Fitchburg. “Applies cation 
tor entertainment should reach the commi 
May 7, address W. K. Bailey, 117 Main St., Fitchbu a 
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(Continued from page 660.) 


JUDD, HUBERT O., Mantorville, Minn. 

KINNEY, GEO. E., Mount Desert, Me., completing 
a pastorate of five years. 

LUKE, JOSHUA U., Arnot, Pa. 

REINHOLD, FRANKLIN P., Windsor Locks, Ct. 

REXFoRD, GEo. A., Toulon, Ill. 

SHATTO, CHAS. R., ass’t pastorate First Ch., Sioux 
City, Io. 

SWARTOUT, EDGAR P., Lebanon, S. D. 

WILKINSON, Wo. A., Thirty-eighth St. Ch., 
neapolis, Minn., to take effect July 1. 

WILSON, DAN’L E., Wayzata, Minon., to enter busi- 
ness. 


Min- 


Summer Supplies 


ANTHONY, S. W., Coldsprings, Ont. 

BAKER, W. E., Bowmanville, Ont. 

BEALS, CHAS. E., Bangor Sem., at Ellsworth Falls, 
Me., until June. 

BLACK, BINNEY, Franklin Center, Que. 

HANSCOM, FRANK I., Bangor Sem., at North Ban- 
gor, Me. 

HARLOW, RuFus K., Medway, Mass., at Atlantic 
Ch., Quincy. 

HINDLEY, J. G., Ayer’s Flat, Que. 

HUTCHINSON, JAS., Brigham, Que. 

STILLMAN, J., Amherst Park, Montreal. 

TIPPETT, V., Kincardine, Ont. 


Stated Supplies 


HULBERT, HENRY W., at Waterville, Me., 
the temporary absence of the pastor. 

MYERS, FRANK, at Plymouth Ch., Cincinnati, O., 
for six months. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Guthrie, Okl., at Hydro. 

TOWNSEND, Prof. L. T., at Second Ch., Dorchester, 
for May. 

Youtz, HERBERT A., at Hinsdale, not Hillsdale, 
Ill., for four months. 


during 


Personals 


BuXxToN, WILSON R., on leaving Little Compton, 
R. I., with his family, for a month’s vacation, was 
given a handsome sum of money by members of 


POPE 















| ‘ 

| Bicycle Innovations | 

| Two-Spceed Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 

| Pope Quality in Every Wheel | 

% Eastern DeparTMeENT : Westerns DerartrMent : | 


Hartford, Coun, Chicago, 1!) 


} Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one \| 
‘ Catalogue mailed on rec = of a two-cent stamp. | 





WESTERN CANADA 


e LANDS 


possess GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


men heving é jarge family, 
who ma leoking for ronter,/and,{ aS act, anyone tte 
than von Ay inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability ¢ 
feat cattle ranch and mixed peop 
i climate te is h ay spoken of. Socially, the 90 
jd ave no non Bi several r 

fod pa. are ye 


tes and other information, 
apply to nares authorized Canadian Government 
or 


W. D. scorr, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
HAVE YOU READ IT? 


Little Parishes of Eight 


It’s one of a series of Talks to Teachers, published in 
The Pilgrim Teacher, now issued in leaflet form. 


3 cents per copy. 25 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


tlas, Railway 





New York Chicago 
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the {congregation. Revised church manual has 
been printed, parsonage repainted, Sunday school 
room equipped with large Oxford maps and the 
chureh will celebrate its 200th anniversary in the 
fall. 

CHOATE, Dr. WASHINGTON, nat. sec. of the H. M.S., 
has been visiting State Supt. W. H. Thrall of 
Huron, 8. D., and studying the home missionary 
problems of the state. 

FREEDLUND, A. J., Swedish Ch., Ridgway, Pa., 
has recently lost his wife through typhoid fever. 
Mr. Freedlund and his daughter have also been 
seriously ill with the same disease. 

GUNN, WM. T., has returned to Embro, Ont., after 
his work for removing of debts on Canadian 
churehes. The rebuilding of his own church, de- 
stroyed by fire, will soon begin. 

KLOCK, EDWIN J., N. Stonington, Ct., has received 
an increase of $100 in,salary. 


American Board Items 


Kyoro, JAPAN.—The trustees of the Doshisha have 
elected Rev. D. W. Learned, D. D., LL. D., dean 
of the theological department. He has been con- 
nected with the institution for thirty years. Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick of Matsuyama has been called 
to the professorship of theology in the theolog- 
ical department. Rev. Frank A. Lombard has 
been elected dean of the collegiate department. 
Prof. K. Shimomura has accepted his election to 
the presidency of the Doshisha. 


Easter Offerings 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Rev. E. F. Trefz. 

CINCINNATI, O., Walnut Hills, Dr. D. 
Largest collection in history of church. 

LOWELL, MASS., Pawtucket, Rev. E. R. 
$700 to cancel current indebtedness. 


Material Gain 


BRIDGTON, ME., Rev. J. B. Saer. 
improved at.cost of $4,500. 

CLEVELAND, O., Lake View plans to erect at once 
@ modern stone building on Euclid Avenue in a 
more favorable location in the midst of a grow- 
ing field not crowded by churches. The church, 
though pastorless, is active, and offers a favorable 
field for work and influence. 

CLINTON, CrT., Rev. C. F. Robinson. Interior walls 
repaired and redecorated; new carpet in lecture 
room; total cost $1,000. Church reconsecrated 
Easter Sunday. 

ELKHART, IND., Rev. A. U. Ogilvie has voted to 
erect a new building on the site of the old one 
built in 1872. The pastor, trustees and eight 
substantial members form the building committee. 

HyDRO, OKL., pastorless, has recently completed 
a handsome church building (the first belonging 
to Protestants in this two-year-old city) and is 
now building an eight-room parsonage. Special 
union meetings are being held in the new house 
of worship with good results. Rev. A. J. Smith is 
supplying. 

4AINCOLN, NEB., Butler Ave., Rev. Laura H. Wild. 

Church building renovated and improved at cost 

of $700; Lincoln Association entertained April 

25-27. 

MADISON, Cr., Rev. Geo. A. Bushee. 
given by young ladies. 

MANSFIELD, MAss., Rev. W. M. MeNair. Electric 
lights installed, and hardwood floors or carpets 
laid in social or Sunday scbool rooms. 

MONTAGUE, MAss.—Parsonage renovated and im- 
proved and piazza to be added, in preparation for 
the coming of the new pastor, Rev. E. C. Hayes. 

SoutH WrEYMOUTH, Mass., Union, Rev. H. W. 
Kimball. $1,200 of the debt on the church raised ; 
and $1,400 expended upon repairs of church and 
parsonage, including hardwood floors for vestries 
and hot water heating, a veranda and electric 
lights for the parsonage. 


$2,000. 
M. Pratt. 


Smith. 


House of worship 


New piano 


Continued on page 662. 








At 72 and 79 Years of Age. 


Relieved Immediately and Cured 
Quickly with Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine. 


Mr. Geo. W. Pelton, 72 years of age, Akron, 
Mich., writes: For many years I have been greatly 
troubled with Chronic Constipation, and thought 
there was no help for me. have used nearly 
three bottles of Drake’s Palmetto Wine with re- 
sult that I have no trouble from Constipation, and 
believe a cure is assured. Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
= done for me what all other remedies failed to do. 

N. J. Knight, 79 years of age, 94 Pierce St., 
New Bedford, Mass. writes: had La Grippe, 
which left me with severe Catarrh of Mucous 
Membrane all through my body, a very hard 
cough mornings, enlargement and inflammation 
of Prostate Gland, bloody urine, and my sufferings 
were intense. I am taking Drake’s Palmetto Wine; 3 
have used less than two bottles so far and am gain- 
ing in every way. 1 did not hope to ever feel so 
well as I do now and have great cause to rejoice 
onc ed + I found such a wonderful Medicine as Drake’s 
Palmet e. 

A test t bottle will be sent prepaid free of charge to 
any reader of this r who writes for it to Drake 
Formula Company, Drake Building, Chicage, Tit. 
A test bottle often cures. 
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Table China and Glass 


Among the newer importations of 
fine China may be mentioned attractive 
items from Minton, Royal Worcester, 
Cauldon, Doulton and Vienna. Unique 
shapes with dainty decoration. The 
following may be seen on tables on the 
Main Floor, and in the Dinner Set 
Room (Third Floor). 


Macaroni or Souffle Dishes 
(81.50 to 7.50 each) 


Ramikens and Stands 


(82 to 27.50 per doz.) 


Mayonnaise Bowls and Stands 


(.50 to $4.50 each) 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
(35 to 85.00 per doz.) 


After-Dinner Cups and Saucers 
(83 to 72.00 per doz.) 
Turkish Coffee Cups and Saucers 
and Stand 
($12 to 48.00 per doz.) 


Invalid Sets on China Trays 


(B15 to 35.00 per set) 
English Covered Bacon Dishes 
($2 to 14.50 each) 
Bureau Trinket Sets 
(84.50 to 37.75 per set) 
Fern Pots and Linings 
(#1 to 9.00 each) 
Fish Sets 
($6.75 to 150.00) 

In the Glass Department on 2d 
floor will be seen handsome specimens 
of Hocks, Roemers, Sorbets, Carafes. 
The new style high Bon Bon Compor- 
tieres. In brief everything in handsome 
Table Ware, in the plain, etched and 
rich cut specimens. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d 
floor) are many specimens of Briec-a- 
Brae that will interest connoisseurs. 

Purchasers seeking outfits for sum- 
mer homes will find everything from the 
ordinary cottage ware to the finer grades. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal Sts. 


B.—Street cars marked Federal Street may be 
taken from either railway station to the door. 











“White Mountain ”’ 
Stone Lined Refrigerators 


Of all Ref:igera- 
tors made these 
are the coldest. 
They even retain 
the cold for hours 
after the ice is 

‘one. Besides be- 
ng the coldest, 
= are most thor- 

ly germ proof. 
They meet all con- 
ditions where a 
pone «4 and thor- 
oughly first-class 
efrigerator is the 
psec. nat desire. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING co. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Absolutely the Best Floor Finish Made 


For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine 
or Painted Floors 


Makes All Floors Beautiful 


It will not mar, show heel marks or scratches. 
Water will not affect it. Excellent for bath 


wood, whether <r or not. You can easily 
apply it yourse 


preserves the floors and woodwork in 
SUMMER HOMES 


economical. 


feet, two coats, FRE 


Our interesting and instructive booklet, 





DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
548 Milwaukee Ave: DETROIT, MICH. 





Makes Old Floors Look New 


rooms, stair-cases, window sills, furniture, lino- 
leum, etc. Gives a beautiful finish to any 


f. Dries quickly; does not ob- 
scure the grain of the wood like paint, and is 
far more durable than varnish. Beautifies and 


There is nothing more elegant, cleanly and 


Send us 25 cents to pay express 
charges and we will deliver to your 
home address a good Brush and a Can 
of Rogers Stainfloor Finish (Mahogany, 
Waluut, Cherry, Light Oak, Dark Oak or 
Spgs gpm gg for twenty square 

. We want to place 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish in every home. 
A trial will prove its superior qualities. 


“Care of Floors,”’ mailed free upon request. 














| SPRINGFIELD, MASs., North, Rev. N. M. Hall. In- 


SPOKANE. WN., Westminster, Rev. G. R. Wallace. 


M 9 
has carpeted church at cost of $500. Ladies Neckwear 
WELLINGTON, O., in preparation for the coming of 


old parsonage for a fine ten-room house. can be found at | 
Dedications 
ANTELOPE, N. D.—Fine new house of worship Ae ~THEDAVLIGHT/ STORE « 
containing lecture room, etc., dedicated free of ad ( heel | i | A a fe 
debt, Supt. G. J. Powell assisting pastor to raise : rs D) [5 eis 
about $400 for last bills. Church is yoked with BOSTOKS FASTESY Gi 7 _ 


NEWTON, MAss., North, Rev. H. E. Oxnard. Ad- 


e 
MARLBORO, Mass.—By will of Mary S. Fairbanks: Ladies’ 


WALLINGFORD, VT., Rev. A. L. McKenzie. From | 


WAREHAM, MaAss.—The historic house of worship | 
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(Continued from page 661.) Some Pretty Things in 


Young People’s League, numbering about 100, 


Rev. Jere. Cromer from St. Louis, has traded its 




















Dwight, in care of Rev. P. O. Williams. 








dedicated April 24, with sermon by Dr. W. H. 
Davis, prayer by Dr. H. J. Patrick and address | —_—_—_— 





dition comprising social and Sunday school rooms, Washington St. through to Winter St. 


tk re 








by laymen of Eliot and Auburndale churches. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 





to Congregational church, Harvard and Union 
Congregational Church, Marlboro, each $500; to 


the GH. M. 8., $100, Tailoring Department 


dividual communion set, from Lewis F. Carr, in 


memory of his wife, Susan Carter Carr. Old ma- 
hogany communion table restored and covered Cloth Costumes 
with fine cloth, gift of Emma L. and Frank R. and outside gar- 





Morse, in memory of their father, Oliver D. Morse, 


deacon here sixteen years. ments to order. 


the late Mrs. John D. Miller, $500, income to be | 


applied to support i Macullar Parker Company 


took fire from blazing grass about three weeks | 400 Washington Street 


ago and burned to the ground. The destruction | 
included a new $800 tower clock and the bell. | Take elevater as 
The plucky people, encouraged by the temporary left of entrance. 
leadership of Rev. John A. MacColl, who is sup- ; 
plying the pulpit, determine to rebuild, for which 
purpose ‘they have raised $3,000 to add to the 


$3,000 insurance. Meanwhile, they worship in Oe ACHERS 
the Methodist meeting house. | Little For S. S. TE 























A NEW BOOK AND A NEW WAY TO USE IT 






| Who Want to Know 
Parishes rahe 
e Jents per copy 
Allay Bronchial Irritation and | of Eight : 
effectively relieve Coughs and | g == Ce oer Aas 


ee — - — 
Ae Throat Troubles. | 

MD ice Wi — The Pilgrim Press 
imitations. tb llerm. New York BOSTON Chicago 


The Books of the Bible 


WITH RELATION TO THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 
By Prof. HENRY T. FOWLER, Brown University 


The first of the New Pilgrim Series of Text-Books << ‘e ‘ec for Adult Classes 








What It is Not 


It is not a Quarterly. 
It is not a part of the International 
Lesson System. 

3. It is not prepared for the use of theo- 
logical students, but for the aver- 
age adult class in the average Sun- 
day school. 

4. It is not the work of an unknown 
man, but is by a leading Professor 
ina jeading University. 

5. Itis not critical in emphasis or treat- 

ment. Neither is it the product of 

the scholarship of forty years ago. 





iY oe 


What It Is 





NSSe gy 


8. 


It is a handy text-book of 226 pages, and costs fifty cents a copy, or forty cents in lots of 
ten or more, by express, ‘‘ collect.” 

It is an intensely interesting course of study for those who have completed the Interna- 
tional lesson course. 

It is a study of the books of the Bible in their order, giving their story, authorship and 

urpose. 

nis crraneet to cover one year, and is broken up into short chapters and paragraphe. 

It refers to the best literature on the subject. 

It is modern, but thoroughly constructive in its method. b : 

It is planned to make teaching easy as well as intelligent. Following each chapter are: 
(a) An analysis of the lesson; (») Selections of the book being studied to be read at home; 
(c) Special points to be noted; (d) Topics for discussion; (e) Points for review in class. 

It is a book The Pilgrim Teacher unhesitatingly commends. 


A copy will be sent for your inspection on request. ‘Return it if you don't want it. 
If you like it remit fifty cents and Keep it. 


A TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 


In connection with the above book, and to help teachers teach it, there is to be a training class for teachers, conducted by cor- 
respondence, under the auspices of The Pilgrim Teacher, and through the agency of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
At a moderate cost any Sunday school may thus secure the training of a teacher for an adult Bible class or for a teacher’s training class. 
Any person not a teacher, but desiring a general introduction to the books of the Bible, from the historical point of view, will be 








eligible to the class. 








It is desirable that this class should reach the number of 100 students within thirty days. 
A student may be registered personally or by the Sunday school or Church which he represents. 


Will your school try the experiment 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Pilgrim Teacher Correspondence School 


New York 





14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON Chicago 
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Please Give Directions 


BY A. S. UPPLY 


Although church committees frequently 
write to our bureau, ‘‘ Send A. 8S. Upply,” I 
am not a popular preacher. The explanation 
is that there are a good many ministers of my 
name, and the present writer, having been 
sent out just three times in the last ten 
months, is about to narrate exactly what be- 
fell him on those o¢casions. 

The first time I was sent to a small town in 
a neighboring state. Arriving after dark and 
waiting vainly in the cold to be met, I was es- 
corted by a good Samaritan (they usually turn 
up) to the only boarding house. It is not 
strange, O committee man, that you should 
be ignorant of the total godlessness of the 
average country boarding house on the aver- 
age Sunday. For you are a pious man, and 
how should you know? Still, if you choose to 
make inquiries, you may gain a new sympathy 
for the supply who has to bring forth two 
services from the background of such a habi- 
tat! 

[ had one pleasant experience there. Wak- 
ing early and knowing that it would be hours 
before any kind of heat would be available, 
I propped myself up in bed with hat and over- 
coat on, and devoured a new book with a Paul- 
ine unconsciousness of the body. 

The next place was a middle-sized, bustling 
city. Avoiding Scylla this time, I went in good 
season. But what a Charybdis surged around 
me on my arrival! I stood expectant upon 
the platform with my suit-case (for I prefer to 
travel in every-day clothes) while scores of 
people were greeted and carried off, or took 
care of themselves. I should have sought.a 
respectable hotel, but the bureau knew that 
the church was outside the city, and knew not 
whether it was South L. or West L. That 
doubt must be resolved or I might keep a con- 
gregation waiting. 

The committee man had promised to call up 








NOT ON MEAT 


Man Couldna’t Regain Strength 
Until He Changed to 
Grape-Nuts. 


It’s a common joke to say, ‘‘ He eats so 
much it makes him poor to carry it around,” 
when speaking of some thin, scrawny fellow 
who eats as much as a horse, but it is fre- 
quently true if the food is not the kind the 
body calls for. 

A person might eat a ton of improper food 
and never get an ounce of nourishment from 
it, but put them on a Grape-Nuts diet and four 
teaspoonfuls of this food (which is all nour- 
ishment) quickly brings pounds in weight and 
a fortune in health and strength. This has 
been proved over and over. 

A German woman of Chicago gives an in- 
stance in her own family. It’s briefly told 
but the truth is there: ‘‘ My husband lost his 
left hand in an accident and lost a terrible 
amount of blood, kept getting weaker for five 
months and finally got a terrific cough. He 
would eat big meals of meat and potatoes to 
get well but didn’t get any good from them. 
Finally I persuaded him to try Grape-Nuts 
food and from a skeleton of 83 pounds he soon 
regained his normal weight of 207 pounds and 
is strong and well and declares he wants no 
other food for the main part of his meals. 

‘** As for myself my flesh was flabby, I tired 
so easily and my memory was so poor I could 
keep nothing in my head, but after three 
months of the Grape-Nuts diet I gained 12 
pounds, my flesh is hard and firm, I am 
stronger and my memory has improved 
wonderfully. I keep a candy store, but I sell 
Grape-Nuts, too, for I think it is the best 
thing to give the children.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for ‘* The Road to Wellville” in each 
package. 


| that many ministers, who go forth to fresh | 
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the bureau and find out which train to meet, 
but the promise had been forgotten. The 
erowd on the platform melted away—and all 
this while, Mr. Committee man, you stood: 
within an eighth of a mile of me, thinking I 
would know the habits of your fellow-citizens 
well enough to come to that particular line of 
street cars. How we dodged each other for 
the next few hours it would be amusing to 
relate did time permit. But [ thank you for 
taking me on Sunday morning toa Christian 
home, which seemed like heaven. 

The third and last problem looked very 
simple. It was a country town in Massachn- 
setts and my man had an unusual name; [ touk 
my train with perfect confidence. Deposited 
at my station, I found myself stranded in the 
woods, with no conveyance available, more 
than a mile from any church or village, and 
two miles from the committee, who was cher- 
ishing the delusion that because he had sent 
for other supplies, this supply would be told 
to make the last part of the journey by electric 
cars and to stop at a certain hospitable home. 

The flaw in his logic was the temporary ab- 
sence of the bureau’s chief, his clerk not being 
in possession of the requisite facts. There 
was nothing for me to do but to inquire for 
a boarding-house and tramp up the long hill 
with my suit-case, to encounter once more the 
deadly doughnut, the pervasive pork and the 
sizzling sausage. 

From these experiences—O committee man— | 
I have made the following deductions: 

(a) It is altogether absurd to assume that 
the stranger within your gates includes in his 
consciousness the topography of your neigh- 
borhood. But this assumption is constant, 
and is the root of mueh evil; therefore, please | 
give directions when sending for a minister. 

(b) The bureau is by no means blamable for 
not giving out to the prospective preacher 
more information than you have imparted to | 
it. How can evolution exceed invulution? | 
Would you have the information extempo- | 
rized? Therefore, please give directions. 

(c) I cheerfully concede, O committee man, 





fields and pastures new, make all sorts of 
donkeys of themselves. Pray 
your part, that this is not the subject before 
the meeting at present, the boot being on the 
other leg. Heed therefore the injunction of 
our title, and give no further cause for such 
complaints on the part of gentlemen of my 
name and persuasion. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


MISSIONARIES AS STATESMEN 
(The Philadelphia Press) 


The new missionary leaders are the generals 
of Christian civilization’s onmarch. They | 
plan their enterprises with an understanding | 
of national needs and characteristics, and with 
a grasp of the world’s social situation that | 
would be creditable to any statesman. With | 
far-sighted appreciation of strategic points of | 
attack and lines of least resistance, they con- 
duct campaigns that would be creditable to an 
army staff or to the renowned captains of in- 
dustry. Sometimes they send out sappers and 
miners; sametimes they design a seige; some- 
times they conduct a sweeping forward move- | 
ment. 


HUMANITARIANISM WILL HELP RELIGION 
(London Spectator) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Without compassion the salt of the earth 
lose their power to preserve, and are hence- | 
forth ‘“‘good for nothing.” Surely the mar- | 
velous spread of this distinctively Christian | 
virtue is a comfortable fact to set against the 
alarming increase of spiritual dismay engen- | 
dered by doubt. May it not foreshadow a | 
time when the Christ of the churches shall | 
become the Christ of the crowd, who “* called 
his disciples unto him and saith unto them, I 
have compassion on the multitude”? 


concede, on | - 
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Mail Orders Oaly. No Agencies ov Branch Stores. 


Prices Reduced 


On Tailor-Made 


Suits and Skirts. 


Made to Your Order. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 

















20.00 “ “ 15.00 
30.00 “ “ 22.50 
40.00 “ “ 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 “ 6.00 
12.00 “ 9.00 
20.00 *“ 46 15.00 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 
We pr “pay E.rpress Charges to any 

part of the United States. 
For a short time only we will 
make to order any Suit, Skirt 
or Jacket illustrated in our 
Catalogue, from any of our 
materials, ata re- 
duction of one 
fourth from Cat- 
aiogue prices. We 
make this excep- 
tiona offer to reduce 
our stock of Summer 
fabrics. 


Samples and Catalogue Free. 


have a splendid line of Etamines. Voiles, Mohairs, 
Betlitentinne. Tweeds. mixtures, light-weight Bruad- 
cloths and other fabrica particularly adaptea for Sum- 
mer wear, as well as firmer mater als for traveli 
dresses and walking suits. 
nor make silk shirt-waiat suits, 
We keep Nothing Ready-Made, but Make Every Garment to Order. 
We send clear and explicit directions for tak- 
ing your meusu: ements, »nd we guarantee to 
fit you. Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
faction may be returned promptly and «re ill refund 
your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


One customer writes: “1 can hardly say enough in 
praise of my suit. it fits perfectly, and is beauti 
ful both in style and workmanship. I never had 
a garment that fitied so well, and in future shali 
have all my suits made by you.’ 


We do not carry wash aoods 














If you are contemplating the purchaxe of a garment, 
write today for samples of materials and Catalogue 
No. 58—sent FReb by return mal to any part of the 
United States. if possible, mention the colors you de- 
sire, as this “ill enabie us to send samples of exactly 
what vou wish. Write toduay—the choicest goods 
will be selected first. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


II9 and 121 West 234 Sireet, New York City. 










2 The Tonic 
Par Excellence, 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


_E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
— 5. William St.,¥.¥. 
LS 


BLAIR’S PILLSig ee 
Sure, Effective. 


{|| 








For ‘CONSTIPATION 
Absolutely 
reliable. 


Containsno 
irritants. 


C3 eae Sold on a merits 
Jor 60 years. 

It er Constipation with its attendant 
evils, offensive breath, heaviness, indigestion, 
at once and in the most effective, harmless 
way; it cleans and sweetens the entire 
alimentary canal; for children as well as 
adults; pre-eminently the best laxative for 
family use. 50c. &@1 at yourdruggistsorby mail from. 

THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 








makes clean-skinned men and 
women. A_ luxurious anti- 7 
septic cleanser —gives the com- 7 
plexion a “‘thoroughbred look”* ¥ 
—free from unpleasant se- j 
cretions—fresh, clear, whole- 7 
some. Have yout tried it? 
For all who care for their ap- 
pearance, it is “Ae skew soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
prevents freckles and tan. 


>} 
ti FREE) 


leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, 0. 





. 








Church Organs 


THE NAME ITSELF IS A GUARANTEE 
OF CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERIORITY 


Your correspondence is solicited 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
FACGORIES ~ BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














SUMMER 


COOKING 


Is no longer a burden 
if you have a 


Bay State 


with the gas attachment. The gas cooking lids take up 
no extra room, are always ready for use and in no wise 
interfere with using the coal fire at the same time. 
With this convenience the morning meal can be quickly 
prepared in hot summer weather when a coal fire is 
undesirable. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston 











Vacation 
Questions 
Answered 


When planning your sum- 
mer vacation, questions will arise 
which you can not answer 
readily. 

We can tell you what you 
want to know about Colorado, 
Utah or Calitornia, the won- 
dertul Yellowstone Park, the 
picturesque Black Hills of South 
Dakota, or the marvelous Puget 
Sound country. 

It will be ‘our pleasure,’ if 
you give us the opportunity,,to 
tell youhow toreach any of these 
points, how long it will take, 
what it will cost, what you can 
do and see when you get there, . 
the cost of living, etc. 

All these places are quickly and 
comfortably reached by the Burling- 
ton’s thro’ train and car service from 
Chicago and St, Louis. If you wantto 
go somewhere for rest and recreation 
after visiting the World's Fair, write us. 

P S. EUSTIS, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
P7 CHICAGO. 











